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NEWS WEEK. 


N Thursday, Mr. Gladstone introduced his Supplementary 
Budget, by which he proposes to abolish the malt-tax, and 
impose in its place a duty on beer, which would hardly interfere 
at all with the process of manufacture, and would, of course, 
set malting entirely free, so that the farmer may in future 
grow any kind of barley he chooses for malting purposes, and 
feed his cattle upon it,if he will. The Standard, which, oddly 
enough, though studiously fair to the Liberals when they were 
in Opposition, appears very unfair to them now they are in 
power, says, with strange disregard to the express statements 
of Mr. Gladstone’ s speech, that according to the Prime Minister, 
“should England be involved in a costly war, the malt-tax 
might be revived.” On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone said that 
in that case the beer-tax might be increased, without any of the 
evils necessarily involved in the increase of the malt-tax he had 
proposed toabolish. “ If in time of war or emergency, it becomes 
necessary to ask the Honse for a great increase in the taxes of the 
country, the Finance Minister will no longer be perplexed by the 
unfortunate connection that has always subsisted between the 
malt-tax and the cultivation of the soil. The beer-duty will 
stand exactly as the spirit-duty stands. When we have raised 
the spirit-duty, we have been met by no objection on the part of 
the supposed interests of agriculture. It has been looked upon 
as that which it is, a consumers’ tax. In the case of the malt- 
tax, it has always been disputed whether it was a producers’ or 
a consumers’ tax. That dispute will entirely disappear, we 
though I do not cont smplate i in the slightest degree any measur: 
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of the kind, yet, with a view to possible future contingencies, i 


hold it to be a great advantage that this powerful arm of the 
Revenue can be operated upon for the purpose of augmentation 
independent of all except fiscal considerations.” The Standard 
could not have made a greater blunder, or given currency to 5 
more serious misrepreseutation. This is a Free-trade measure, 
and there is no return from Free-trade to Protection. 
The necessity for a Sup} lementary Budget arises thu: 

first, Sir Stafford Northcote’s surplus of £184,000 has wdaendly 
been more than swallowed up by an increase of the Estimates 
to the amount of £200,000. Next, the condition of our Indian 
finances, though the Government is not yet in a position to de- 
clare what that i Is, renders it very necessary not to sail too near 
the wind ag regards ways and means, Again, France, Spain, 
aud Portugal all urge a reduction of the wine-duties, which 
we cannot afford without providing fresh means; and France 
holds out that she may probably renew with us the expired. 
Commercial Treaty of 1860, if we can manage to reduce further 
our duty on light wines. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, proposes to 
take power to reduce the duty on wines under 20° alcoholic 
Strength to 6d. a gallon, adding 1d. a degree up to 35° of 
coholic strength, and 24d. a degree over 35°. On bottled 
wines, the duty ’ would probably be 2s. a gallon (about 4s. for the 





dozen of wine); and these changes, if carried out, would entail 
a loss in the revenue this year of £233,000, and in future years of 
£300,000. Further, Mr. Gladstone proposes to exchange the malt 
for b- sana duty, mainly as a relief to agriculture, which will involve 
in the present year a loss of £1,100,000, though, in future years, 
ike te ence-duties which are to be imposed on the sale of beer and 
spirits will bring in an extra revenue of £350,000, and even this 
year will bring in €305,000, The expense is to be covered by an 
additional pany on the Income-tax. Thus, the debtor and 
creditor sides of the supplementary estimates stand thus:- — 








Destor. CrepirTor. 
New Es timates tececseseeeee £200,000 | 1d. of Income.tax ......... . £1,425,000 
Loss on Wine-duties ......... 233,000 | Licence-duty ............ aeasais 305, 009 
Malt Drawback ....:0..0.sceeee 1,100,000 | Original Surplus 181,000 
GERD oc ncesssescerescasencasexe Senne | Sear wdghexsuadessined £1,91 14,000 





ving a surplus of £381,000. In addition, the burden of 
the malt duty on agriculture, and its burden on the processes of 
he brewer, as well as the great interference with yeast,—“ the 
woes of the producers of yeast” being the greatest which have 

er come under Mr. Gladstone's notice,—will have an end. The 
pits gentlemen were half-ashamed and half-radiant. They 
liked the gift. They did not like the hand from which it came. 

It is announced in a telegram from Simla of the 10th inst. 
that General Donald Stewart has received orders to retire from 
Cabul, at the earliest moment consistent with the health of the 
troops. The evacuation will be completed by the 31st October, 
and “it is believed that Gundamuck and the Shuturgardun 
Pass will be the extreme points remaining in British oecupa- 
ticn.” This is the Indian idea, but it is evident from the 
memorandum read by Lord Hartington on Monday to the 
House of Commons that the Government has decided on a 
stronger line of policy than this, that eastern Afghanistan will 
be abandoned altogether, that the Treaty of Gundamuck is 
considered cancelled by events, and that the only doubt‘remain- 
ing is whether we are or are not bound to retain Candahar. 
That depends upon engagements not made public, which of 
course must be observed, but we believe the new “ Wali” of 
Candahar will not be eager to demand a British garrison, and 
will prefer to be dependent upon Cabul, more especially if 
Yakoob K’ian, the head of his clan, is reinstated there. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the Times, this has again become pos- 
sible, and as soon as Lord Lytton has departed, it will be found 
more possible still. Lord Lytton had possessed himself of all 
the sources of the information sent to England, and with his 
ll Press news from India will be changed. 








Cc 1 in 
fall the tone of a 





The situation at Constantinople is not yet so bad as the pub- 
lic had begun to fear. The Powers have agreed to a Conference, 
to be held at Berlin on the 16th inst., to settle the Greek fron- 
tier, from which Turkey and Greece will be excluded, and have 
arranged that its decision shall be “imperative.” The districts 
assigned. will, it is believed, be at once occupied by Greece; and 
M. Tricoupis has reported that, with a few French officers, he 
can mobilise 20,000 men. An identical Note will also be pre- 
sented to the Porte, stating the claims of Montenegro and 
Armenia, and demanding that they be satisfied. The Sultan, 
though, of course, recalcitrant, has been so far affected by these 
proceedings that he has dismissed his Ministry, and has ap- 
pointed Kadri Pasha and Abeddin Pasha Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. They are reforming Turks, and although 
no Pasha intends any substantial reform, they may be aware 
that Europe cannot be ultimately resisted. All depends, how- 
ever, as before, upon the willingness of the British Government 
to run a considerable risk, and carry out their policy, if neces- 
sary, by force. It will come to forc ‘e, sooner or later. 


The general drift of the intelligence of this week tends to show 
that the Great Powers intend sincerely that Greece should 
obtain her territory, and will upon that subject overbear any 
resistance; that they will give Montenegro sufficient territory, 
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though not necessarily the districts now expected; but that for 
any further action, they are divided. The line of cleavage, as 
described by the foreign correspondents, points to Germany and 
Austria acting for themselves, and against the rest of the world. 
Tt should be noted, however, that no correspondents are Slavs, 
that the House of Hapsburg is as likely to go with the South 
Slavs as with any one else, and that the Russian line of 
action is wholly undefined. It is suggested that the Court 
of St. Petersburg may support the Turk, but that un- 
popular policy is improbable, as it would instantly cost 
Russia all influence in the Balkan, and would involve 
this change in the position, If Russia supports Turkey, 
it would pay Austria to join the Western Alliance, and 
pose as the friend of the Balkan nationalities. The one serious 
danger is of an agreement between the three Emperors to settle 
South-eastern Europe as they please; but even that alliance, 
powerful as it always must be, would not be irresistible, in the 
face of the Anglo-French alliance, of the whole Balkan penin- 
sula in arms from the Pruth to the Morea, and of the Slavonic 
feeling of more than half the Austrian population. If the 
British Government has but nerve, the ultimate settlement may 
be postponed till European Turkey has been freed. 


The deliberations of the Republican Convention at Chicago 
have ended in the nomination of Mr. James A. Garfield, once 
an agricultural day labourer, then a teacher, then a lawyer, then 
an officer in the war, created Major-General for his conduct in 
the battle of Chickamauga, then a Congress man, and then 
Senator Elect for Ohio. He is well known throughout the 
Union as a firm man, well versed in affairs, sound on the sub- 
ject of currency, and in principle a Free-trader. He is sincerely 
anxious for a reform of the Civil Service, which, however, no 
President has been able to accomplish. His name was not on 
the list of candidates before the Convention, and up to the 
twenty-ninth ballot he had only two votes; but Mr. Sherman 
and Mr. Blaine had thought of him as an alternative, and 
when, after thirty-five ballots, it appeared that neither 
General Grant nor any named candidate could obtain the 
absolute majority required by the rules, telegrams were 
received from Washington suggesting Mr. Garfield. Nearly 
the whole of the anti-Grant Delegates then revolted in 
his favour, giving him 399 votes, or twenty more than an 
absolute majority. Upon this, General Grant’s supporters gave 
way, and Mr. Conkling, their manager, moved that the nomina- 
tion should be made unanimous. The whole party appear to 
welcome the selection with enthusiasm, New York, however, 
not forgetting to bargain that the Vice-President should be 
selected from her State. Mr. Arthur, formerly Collector of 
Customs, has accordingly been nominated, without a contest. 
The Democrats have still to select their candidate, but it is 
nearly certain he will not be Mr. Tilden. 


Flogging in the British Service, whatever its merits or 
demerits, has obviously come to an end. Mr. Gorst on Monday 
made a bitter speech, intended to place the Government in a 
dilemma, in which he recalled all the declarations which Mem- 
bers of the Ministry had made against the practice. He sug- 
gested that her Majesty’s Government, having got into office 
by “inflaming the minds of the residuum” against flogging, 
were now bound to abolish it, and sat down evidently expect- 
ing the Admiralty to repudiate any such design. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, however, rose, and stated that so far from the Admi- 
ralty being doubtful upon the subject, they had given it their 
full consideration, and had decided “to prepare an amendment 
of the Naval Discipline Act at the earliest period of the next 
Session, which shall omit flogging from the authorised punish- 
ments of that Act.” It would be necessary to revise the 
punishments to be permitted very carefully, but flogging would 
not be one of them. Lord Elcho, deeply annoyed that Mr. Gorst’s 
speech had only ended flogging, then jumped up, and asked 
what was to be done with it in the Army, but only elicited from 
Mr. Childers a declaration that he had intended to abolish it in 
the Navy, and that he hoped next Session to introduce a 
measure satisfactory to the country, and “consistent with our 
pledges.” There is an end of flogging, and it is best that it 
should end. We have little sympathy with the fecling which 
condemns flogging merely because it is painful, but no punish- 
ment is beneficial which transfers sympathy from the law to the 
offender. And we should add that no punishment can be bene- 
ficial which, in an age penetrated with the feeling that legal 








equality is morally right, inflicts on the sailor or soldie 
punishment considered too degrading for the officer, si. 


The division in the Lords on the Burials Bill shows i wat 
rity of episcopal votes in favour of the second reading _ 
two Archbishops and eight Bishops voted in favour of the Bill 
(the Bishops, namely, of Carlisle, Exeter, Llandaff, head 
Manchester, Oxford, St. Asaph’s, and St. David’s). On th : 
other hand, six Bishops voted, while two paired, against - 
Bill,—namely, the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Chichester 
Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Lincoln, and St, Alban’s the 
two who paired against it being the Bishop of Sains 
borough and the Bishop of Bangor. Thus the episcopal majo. 
rity in favour of the Bill consisted of the two Archbishops 
The Bishop of Durham neither voted nor paired on the Bill, 
which we regret. We should have hoped that that weighty 
vote would have been given for a reasonable concession to the 
Dissenters. If we include pairs,—of the Dukes, seven were in 
favour of the Bill, and five against it; of the Marquises, four 
were in favour of it, and four against; of the Earls, thirty-six 
were in favour, and forty against ; of the Viscounts, eleven were 
in favour, and nine against; of the Lords, eighty-one were jy 
favour, and fifty-six against. Thus, the Earls were the only 
order of Peers which gave a majority against the Bill. 


Lord Selborne has given notice that he proposes in the 
Burials Bill to define “the Christian and orderly service’? 
which is to be permitted in the Churchyard, as any service used 
by any sect or any individual professing to be Christian,—a 
definition so wide and unmeaning as to prove beyond question 
that the restrictive word “ Christian ” ought not to be there at all, 
What is wanted is to prevent in the Churchyard attacks by any 
Church or sect on the creed of any other Church or sect, and quite 
as much to prevent Christian attacks on non-Christians as non- 
Christian attacks on Christians. Why should not the Positivists, 
who can hardly call themselves Christians in any sense whatever, 
recite their melancholy atom of faith as to the endurance and fruc- 
tification of the good actions of men, and the elimination of their 
evil actions in the illimitable future, if they please ? Christians 
are not forbidden to enlarge on this theme, if they find it edify- 
ing, and why those who cannot conscientiously flavour it with any 
word of Christian hope, should not be permitted to enlarge on it, 
too, it passes human understanding to know. The truth is, 
that the restriction to services positively Christian is unmeaning 
and mischievous. All that is wanted is to protect the reverence 
due to the precincts of the Church, to prevent controversy and 
strife beside the grave. 


The Select Committee on the Falk Laws, or rather on the 
proposal of the Prussian Government to lodge in the hands of 
officials discretionary power to apply these laws or not, at 
the will of the Administration, has decided on a report 
altogether against the Bill. Of course the Diet is not compelled 
to adopt the report of the Select Committee, and it is barely 
possible that, on the motion of Prince Bismarck, the Bill may 
be passed in spite of this report. But, as the very object of 
referring it to the Select Committee was to mutilate the 
discretionary power asked for by the Government, this 
result is very unlikely. If the conversation reported to have 
been held between Prince Bismarck and a writer in the Cologie 
Gazette, to which we have elsewhere referred at some length, 
can be trusted, Prince Bismarck, in his anger at the result, is 
likely to advise the King to dissolve the Diet, and appeal to the 
Prussian people. But supposing that course to be taken, it is not 
very probable that the appeal would be successful. The Prus- 
sian people, no doubt, admire Prince Bismarck, and distrust 
the Roman Catholics; but though they will support him in 
scourging the Catholics, they will hardly give him the power to 
scourge the Catholics or not to scourge them, just in proportion 
as they prove politically unmanageable or manageable. Those 
who are most disposed to persecute the Catholics, would be least 
disposed to let them off only because they were servile to the 
Minister of the day. 


Mr. Pease on Friday week raised the annual debate on the 
opium monopoly, and Lord Hartington made his first speech 
upon it. It was not avery prudent one, for he spoke of his 
opponents as advocating a “ cheap morality,” and so irritated 
them into overlooking his strong points. These were, 
that opium in itself was no worse than spirits, that 
an excessive tax like the opium monopoly could not in- 
crease the sale of anything, that we had no power to pro- 
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tion of the poppy; and that, consequently, the 

Jition of taxation would greatly increase the sale of the drug. 
se x, the mass of the opium eaten in China is grown and 
= China the Indian drug being only imported as a fancy 
made - Havannah cigars are here. The weak point of the 
~~ po of every other speech in defence of the existing 
— es is the defence of the Treaty of Tientsin. Under 
it eat the Chinese are prohibited from taxing the import 
eee eg unfair, or at all events high-handed violation of a 
i is conceded to every other country on earth. The injustice 
pe artly corrected by the Convention of Chefoo, and we do 
jer stl the admitted delay in carrying that convention 
a Are we not avoiding an obligation, for fear we should lose 


al 
hibit the cultiva 


money ? 


The new Parliament will not grant female suffrage, but it is 
evidently favourable to women’s rights. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Hinde Palmer carried the second reading of his * Married 
Women’s Property Acts Consolidation Bill,” without a division, 
and almost without opposition. This Bill contains the strong 
new clause, “That a married woman shall be capable of acquiring, 
holding, alienating, and bequeathing her property, and of con- 
tracting, suing, and being sued, just as if she were unmarried.” 
If that clause passes, married women will have all the rights of 
spinsters as regards property ; and it seems probable that it will 
pass the Commons, though not the Peers, who have invariably 
thrown out such Bills. Mr. Warton denounced the Bill, as 
making the wife independent; but as that is its precise object, 
the objection is a little irrelevant. The Attorney-General 
threatens modifications in committee, but they will be generally 
in the direction of increasing the wife’s liabilities, as, for in- 
stance, in bankruptcy. They ought, of course, to be equal to 
the liabilities of unmarried women. 

Lord Carnarvon on Friday week brought forward the subject 
of compulsory insurance against old age and sickness. His 
idea, which on this point is, we believe, original, is that every 
man should insure himself before he reaches manhood, by pay- 
ing to the Treasury a sum of £10. He would then be entitled 
to a weekly payment during sickness and in old age. He main- 
tained that this sum could be readily paid, and might have 
added, if he had thought of it, that it is far less than the sum 
paid till lately in most European countries for exemption from 
conscription. He suggested also that it should be deducted by the 
master from the lad’s wages. That would not, we think, work, 
employers and employed being too suspicious of one another ; 
but the notion of making a boy provide for his old age while still 
under control, and sure to waste any surplus money, deserves 
consideration. If universal military training ever became the 
practice in England, the plan could be carried out with ease ; 
and even as it is, it is not impossible. The substantial impedi- 
ment in the way is, that as the Poor-law system exists, the lad 
and his parents have no fear of the starvation against which 
only the scheme would guarantee them. 


A lively discussion came on in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day night on a motion by Mr. O’Shaughnessy in favour of dele- 
gating to the Irish Law Officers the responsibility for some of the 
too numerous departments now represented wholly by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland,—which departments were much too 
numerous and too complicated to be entrusted to any one 
Minister, even when, as at present, Ireland happens to have 
a good Chief Secretary, and not a young gentleman ap- 
pointed Irish Secretary that he may learn statesmanship. 
Mr. Forster replied that a time when a very special burden 
of responsibility was cast upon him was not the time to 
add to that burden, by imposing upon him so difficult a 
task as that of administrative decentralisation. That was a 
policy which it might be very right to consider carefully, so 
soon as there was leisure for it, but no excuse could be worse 
than the excuse that at the present moment the Irish Secre- 
tary was overwhelmed with his various duties. That was, 
perhaps, true, but to consider and decide which of these should 
be lodged elsewhere, and how this should be accomplished, 
would indeed be the final blow that would overpower him 
altogether. Mr. O’Donnell resisted Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
motion, on the ground that as the Irish party want to get 
nid of the English government of Ireland altogether, he 
did not desire to improve its methods, but rather to ap- 
ply to the English Government in Ireland Mr. Gladstone's 





warning to Austria, “ Hands off!” Mr. Parnell, however, rather 
favoured Mr. O’Shanghnessy’s motion, though expressing his 
own view that the Chief Secretary should hand over his autho- 
rity to some Irish Chief Secretary, chosen by the Queen, “ when 
she opened her own Parliament in Dublin.” Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. O’Donnell pull together for the same end, but they do not 
pull in perfect harmony with each other. They are rather like 
horses yoked together both of which desire to go forward, but 
to go forward on opposite sides of the way. 

Mr. Dillwyn has introduced a much-needed Wild Birds’ Pro- 
tection Law Amendment Bill, in which he is supported by Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. James Howard. At present, there are 
only certain selected wild birds which are protected during 
breeding-time, and various little birds are lured and caught in 
thousands and tens of thousands during the breeding-time by 
bird-catchers, who, whatever may be the birds they really 
have in their possession, always state that it is “only chaf- 
finches,” or some other unprotected birds, which they have 
caught. Many of them deal most cruelly with these chaf- 
finches, capturing hundreds of cock chaffinches, and putting 
out their eyes, in order to make them sing the better; while 
they leave the hens, which are not good songsters, to bring up 
the brood alone, if they can, and if not, to starve in the attempt. 
It is the regular Sunday occupation of many of these bird- 
catchers to go down in parties into the country within twenty 
miles of London during the breeding-time, and there replenish 
the stores of their shops, to the great loss of the country-side, 
—both in song and in peace of mind, for the cruelty of the pro- 
cess is shocking. We trust that Mr. Dillwyn’s studiously 
reasonable and moderate Bill may receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, even during the present short Session. 


The election petition against the return of the Baron de 
Ferriéres, the Liberal Member for Cheltenham, was withdrawn 
yesterday week, by the consent of the petitioners, on the ground 
that there was no evidence for the petition, in which the Judges, 
Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Hawkins, quite concurred. 
The Carrickfergus petition was on Monday also dismissed, and 
Mr. Greer (Conservative) declared duly elected. On Tuesday, 
Mr. Justice Lush delivered judgment in favour of the sitting 
Member for Harwich, Sir Henry Tyler (Conservative), and pro- 
nounced the petition frivolous. On the same day, Baron Pollock 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins unseated Mr. Ratcliff (Liberal), 
for Evesham. And on the same day the petition against 
the return of Mr. Orr Ewing (Conservative) for Dumbartonshire 
was withdrawn. On Wednesday, one of the Liberal Members 
for Gloucester (Mr. Robinson) was unseated for bribery by his 
agent, while the other Member (Mr. Monk) was declared duly 
elected. On Thursday, Mr. Dickson (Liberal) was unseated for 
Dungannon for bribery by his agent, by Baron Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Justice Barry,—so that hitherto the Liberals have suffered 
more from the petitions than the Conservatives. 

It seems impossible to induce Governments to do ordinary 
business like other people. If a Minister ever understood 
“business,” he was the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who remains among his bestarred colleagues still “Mr. Smith,” 
yet on Monday Dr. Cameron described two extraordinary 
instances of Admiralty blundering. In 1878, the Admiralty 
ordered porter for the East to the amount of £6,225. The order 
was afterwards revoked, but the Admiralty paid compensation 
to the amount of £2,750. In another case of the same kind, 
when porter had been ordered to the amount of £8,250, they 
actually sold it back to the brewers, whose premises it had never 
left, for £4,725. Again, the Admiralty bought hay at Rotter- 
dam which, with wharfage, cost them £8,790. They found they 
did not want the hay ; the War Office very unkindly refused to 
buy it of them, and they sold it for £1,590, actually losing 
£7,200 on hay which, without wharfage, had cost £6,900. Mr. 
Smith entirely admitted the facts, but attributed them partly 
to want of accord between the Admiralty and the War Office, and 
partly to that average of accident to which every establishment 
is liable. That last excuse is quite sound, but then in most 
establishments somebody is punished when accidents become 
too frequent. Was Colonel Stanley wigged, or the official who 
sold the hay? Why are not Government old stores sold by 
auction ? 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}, ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. 
N R. GLADSTONE’S Supplementary Budget is the first 


great success of the Liberal Government, and it is not 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer who could achieve a great 
success, when proposing in June to add a penny more than had 
been demanded in March, to the Income-tax of the year. At 
the same time, there has hardly ever been a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who would have conceived the idea, in a mere 
supplementary Budget, of abolishing such a tax as the malt- 
tax, and replacing it by one which will fall solely on the 
consumers of malt liquors; which will set the farmers at 
liberty for the first time to grow poor barley for malting 
purposes as freely as they have hitherto produced the best 
barley for those purposes ; and which will abolish almost all 
the objectionable restrictions on the manufacture of malt 
liquor, and even in the opinion of Mr, Bass, enable its manu- 
facturers to reduce its price by nearly one-third,—or, what is 
even better, to improve its quality in the same degree without 
increasing its price at all. No Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
except Mr. Gladstone, would have conceived so bold a project 
in opening out to the House a mere supplementary Budget. 
The effect will be to make the farmers more than ever sure 
that they have not done ill in welcoming the Liberals to 
power; to do more than all the Agricultural Commissions 
in the world to relieve English agriculture from the pressure 
of American competition; and to increase the permanent 
revenue of the country, at the cost of a single year’s penny on 
the income-tax, by £350,000 a year, without any disadvantage 
to the trade concerned, and with great advantage to the con- 
sumers of malt liquor. Nor is this the sole fruit of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Supplementary Budget. By the power he takes to 
reduce the duties on foreign wines, he will in all probability 
secure for Great Britain the renewal of the old commercial 
treaty with France, as well as concessions from Spain and 
Portugal which will increase our commerce with those coun- 
tries. We have not another financier in this kingdom 
who could have accomplished all this in a  supplemen- 
tary Budget, and accomplished it with such ease and such 
universal confidence in the prudence of his decision. The 
Tory gentlemen who had been painfully glorifying to their 
constituents the wisdom of the Tory Government in granting 
an Agricultural Commission, in order to find out what the 
newspapers haye found out long ago, are obviously embarrassed 
to find the Liberal chief ready to confer on those constituents 
a far greater boon than any they had contemplated, and this 
too while the monster Commission is still in the throes of its 
rather unhopeful labour. Mr. Chaplin, with a curiously dra- 
matic infelicity, of which, of course, he did not then see the 
force, had been clumsily quizzing Mr. Gladstone, before the 
Supplementary Budget was explained, on the scorn with which 
he had treated the appointment of the Commission,—in other 
words, the attempt to trifle with Free-trade implied in the 
concession by the Tory Government of such a Commission, 
to speakers who had not veiled their own desire to return 
to Protection. Mr. Gladstone had, of course, replied that 
his expressions of scorn were net intended for the mere 
collection of facts entrusted to the Commission, but solely 
for the right given to it to make recommendations which, 
as the promoters hoped, might reopen the question of Free- 
trade. But the real reply to Mr. Chaplin’s heavy raillery 
was the Budget speech which followed. There Mr. Gladstone 
showed how easy it would have been for Tory statesmen 
with a mind, to have done something effectual, instead 
of setting on foot a gigantic inquiry, born of illusions and 
destined at best only to dispel those illusions. But the 
Tory statesmen of the last Government had no mind for 
either principles or details. They were afraid themselves to 
trifle with economic principles. though they encouraged those 
of their followers who did so, by granting their requests. They 
were afraid to grapple with details, and therefore failed to 
anticipate this great relief to Agriculture. which Mr. Glad- 
stone's vigilant eye had recognised as possible. Now they will 
try in vain “to comfort their dejected train.” Ulysses’ bow 
was in their hands, and they had the first chance to draw it. 
But they had not the courage and the strength. The owner 
of the bow has drawn it for himself,and the result is a curious 
mixture of surprise and remorse among the Tory chiefs, of 
surprise and gratitude among the Tory followers. The wind 
is effectually taken out of the Tory sails, The Liberal Govern- 





ment has done more for the tenant-farmers, not only in relati 
to game, but in relation to malt, than the Tories had ever Pie 
to do for themselves. ” 

For ourselves, we heartily rejoice in the Budget, in spite of 
the unwelcome addition of a penny to the Income-tax which 
nobody ever enjoys. This journal, almost alone amon at 
Liberal journals, has for very many years back treated the a 
duty as in principle indefensible, and the claim of the farmers 
to have this interference with the production of cheap malt for 
other purposes than those of the brewing trade abolished, ag 
a just claim, When the Liberal chiefs formerly told us that 
this was impossible, we were unable to see the impossibility 
When the Liberal borough Members twitted the Farmers 
with desiring a relief to their own _ interest which 
would have been fatal to the revenue of the coun- 
try, we always defended the farmers, and denounced the 
injustice of expecting them to approve the application of the 
principles of Free-trade to manufactures, when no attempt was 
made to give them also the full benefit of the same principles, 
And now, at last, the great Liberal leader has avowed himself of 
the same mind. He finds the practical difficulties which once 
stood in the way of this great change so much diminished by 
the rapid dwindling of private breweries, that he is not afraid 
to grapple with them; while, on the other hand, he finds the 
practical difficulties of the English farmer's present position 
so much enhanced by the competition of American agriculture, 
that he is afraid to delay any longer the complete emancipa- 
tion of our farmers from the straight-waistcoat of revenue re- 
strictions. It is a great act of justice, long delayed, but one 
which it is certainly some credit to the Liberals to be the first 
to perform, when “the Farmers’ Friends,”—who took office 
with a surplus of six millions to dispose of, who held office for 
six years, and who heard the ery of distress which went up 
last year from the tenant-farmers all over the land,—had noi 
had the mind or the heart to conceive it. 


Mr. Gladstone is never more happy and elastic than when 
he deals with finance. The speech of Thursday night, though 
brimful of what in any other man’s mouth would have been 
extremely dry detail, was as interesting and lively a speech as 
if Mr. Gladstone had been proposing to take off a penny of 
Income-tax, instead of to add one on. And no wonder,—when, 
though he proposed to add to our taxation, he proposed 
so essentially to diminish some of our burdens. Nothing 
could be livelier than his contrast between the lugubrious 
anticipations of the paper-makers when it was proposed 
to take off the duty on paper, and the result. Pre- 
viously, rags had been the object of a sort of idolatry, of 
which the British paper-maker was the leader. The scarcity 
of rags was the one subject on which he was always eloquent. 
He held that when the paper duty should have been taken off, the 
rags of the world would so rise in price that the paper would not 
get itself made at any remunerative cost. The paper duty was 
taken off, and new materials for paper were so quickly found, 
that now “ those who wish to sell their rags, sell them, and 
those who wish to keep them, keep them.’ So, as Mr. Glad- 
stone hopes, it will be when we have taken off the restric- 
tions on the manufacture of malt. New processes for malting 
will be discovered. New uses for malt will be found. And 
one more illustration will be given of the advantage of free- 
dom, and the disadvantage of artificially encouraging special 
modes of production. The last rag of Protection in this 
country will be sacrificed, without any of that extravagant 
regret which was once felt in sacrificing rags of any kind 
to the onward march of Free-trade. 





THE BARTLE-FRERE INCIDENT. 


HE Government shows want of tact in its dealings with 
Sir Bartle Frere. It has done nothing wrong, and no- 
thing outside its powers, but it has so done everything as 
never to seem quite right. It was most unwise, to begin with, 
to retain Sir Bartle at all, without either assigning a sufficient 
reason for so disappointing the country, or declaring that while 
the Ministry were unable to state their reason, they must rely on 
the general confidence of Parliament. The statement that Sir 
Bartle Frere is necessary forthe moment, because he may possibly 
carry Confederation in South Africa, and nobody else can, does 
not thoroughly convince anybody that the Government could not 
help itself ; while if it could help itself, its members, Mr. Glad- 
stone excepted, stood morally pledged to recall him. Any injury 
to be done by substituting another Governor for Sir Bartle must 
have been less than the injury done by maintaining him 
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in his post, withou 


t any sign of confidence from the Colo- 
, +o, from the Cabinet as a whole, or from the 
nial Office, fron c t ] } 
‘ority in Parliament. It was even more unwise, when a 
pe had been arrived at, to appear to evade Parliamen- 
as as to its reasons. We do not believe the 
a cae did evade it, for they could have met a hostile 
tion a week ago by moving the previous question ” and 
ce +. majority. 1 asily as they can next week. 
trusting to their majority, just as easily as y xt we 
But their method of action has left the erroneous but injurious 
impression that they were evading debate. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was first induced to withdraw his motion by statements that 
he could bring it forward when the motion in Supply for Sir 
Bartle Frere’s allowances came on, and then it transpired 
that the allowances had been stopped, and that no such 
opportunity would be forthcoming. : The allowances had been 
stopped before ; but, of course, Tories assert that they were 
stopped on purpose. and as that looks very like a possible trick 
of some adroit * manager, it 1s believed with, or without, or 
even against evidence. Then the actual course of the Colonial 
Office about the money has not been altogether wise. It 
appears, from the explanations given in the debate raised 
by Lord Carnarvon on Thursday, that when Sir Bartle 
Frere . was appointed High Commissioner in the north- 
eastern provinces of British Africa, in addition to his 
previous duties, he was allowed £2,000 a year for two 
years, as a provision for increased personal expenses. This 
allowance was subsequently sanctioned for two years more, 
even though the office of High Commissioner on the frontier 
had been transferred to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and nine months 
of the second term are still unexpired. The Tory Administra- 
tion, in fact, while superseding Sir Bartle in his special fune- 
tions, allowed him to keep the salary of those functions, upon 
the theory, we imagine, that he was superseded not as a punish- 
ment, but in obedience to necessities of State. The new 
Government, however, cid not accept that theory, but thought 
that as Sir George Colley was to be High Commissioner, and 
Sir Bartle Frere was not, Sir George ought to have the special 
allowances, That is reasonable enough, and not unjust ; but the 
change was made in a very abrupt way, Sir Bartle Frere being 
informed by telegraph that he would receive no more of the 
allowance, beyond the £500 already voted to him for the first 
quarter of this oflicial year. He might not unfairly argue that 
as his position continued unchanged, and as one quarter's 
allowance had actually been paid, he had a right, according to 
custom, though not according to technical form, to expect the 
other three-quarters. If the new Government had removed 
him from special functions, he would have had no claim, moral 
or other, to special pay; but it did not remove him. He had 
been removed before in favour of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and had 
nevertheless been held entitled to his extra allowances. The 
truth simply is, of course, that the late Government held 
Sir Bartle Frere entitled to rather more than justice, 
while the new Government thinks him entitled to the 
barest justice possible. That is natural enough, and quite 
fair; but it is not quite consistent with the theory that Sir 
Bartle Frere is for the time a specially necessary and useful 
man, and the reasons for the new Government’s difference of 
opinion should have been carefully and at once explained. 
Instead of this, Mr. Grant Duff, when first questioned, had, as 
he told us on Thursday, no instructions from the Treasury, and 
everybody was left for two days to imagine that he, for his 
part, thought the proceedings indefensible. And then, asa 
result of it all, we have Sir Wilfrid Lawson, with the true 
Radical impatience, moving, or threatening to move, for Sir 
Bartle Frere’s recall,—that is, declaring that, as regards South 
Africa, he does not trust the Cabinet he supports. The whole 
matter has been suffered to become a muddle, in which most 
excellent people, with the best intentions, are putting themselves 
in the falsest imaginable positions, and enemies and friends 
alike are exaggerating trifles into matters of the first interest 
and importance. 
‘ The muddle is the more vexatious, because the Government 
is acting very well and very decidedly at the Cape. It has 
retained the Transvaal, but it has, as appears from the papers 
just presented to Parliament, informed the new Iligh Commis- 
sioner that in that colony, as in Natal,a large measure of self- 
government must be conceded as rapidly as possible. The 
natives are to be protected, but the Europeans are not to be 
distrusted. It has warned the Cape Colonists that they must 
leave the Pondos alone, as heretofore; and that if they will 
quarrel with the Basutos they must setile the quarrel from their 
own resources, without assistance from her Majesty’s forces ; 
and it has informed all men in South Africa that the British 





Government will not add further in that direction either to 
its territories or liabilities ; and that if colonists will push into 
the native lands, they must protect themselves. In other 
words, her Majesty’s Government intends to govern its posses- 
sions in South Africa as it best may, but renounces altogether 
any idea of extending them, and is only anxious that the 
Colonies should, by confederating themselves, take into their own 
hands all power and all responsibility. That is the course upon 
which the country desired to enter; and it will be resolutely 
pursued, until Englishmen in South Africa perceive that if 
they desire to be a nation, with a foreign policy, and an army, 
and a position of ascendancy among native tribes, they must 
organise themselves till they can fulfil their own desires. 
Great Britain cannot carry out endless schemes of annexation 
upon their behalf, in a continent where every step forward 
makes the frontier wider, less defensible, and more liable 
to a black immigration which seems to have no end. The 
new policy, which is also the old policy, is the true poliey, 
and it is vexatious that its merit should be obscured by dis- 
putes about Sir Bartle Frere, and trumpery questions about 
the justice or shabbiness of withdrawing his special allowance. 
The great truth of democratic politics, that a Government 
must not only be right, but seem right, needs to be driven 
into the heads of all Departments, as well as of the Foreign 
Office ; and most assuredly, if neglected, it will be driven, by a 
succession of “ worries ’’ like that which is now affecting Lord 
Kimberley and Mr. Grant Duff. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS PARLIAMENTS. 


N the Cologne Gazette of June 6th is contained an interesting 
account of Prince Bismarck’s views of his relation to the 
Prussian Diet, and also to the German Parliament. Of course, 
these interviewers, German or English, must always be taken 
with a certain reserve. But nothing can be more in keeping 
with Prince Bismarck’s public speeches, and with all that we 
know of his recent attitude towards both these assemblies, 
than the mode in which he seems to have spoken of them to 
the writer in the Cologne Gazette. That attitude is very simple. 
He evidently thinks that representative Assemblies are sum- 
moned to strengthen the hands of the Minister in passing those 
measures which the Minister deems fittest for the country, and 
that they become purely mischievous so soon as they place 
hindrances in the way of the Administration. “Our Parlia- 
mentary life,’ the Prince is reported to have said, ‘lacks 
leadership ; or rather, its leadership is in the hands of the 
masses, instead of being directed by a general staff of intelli- 
gence at the head of each political fraction. With respect 
to no proposed measure, do our legis!ators ask themselves 
what is really opportune or useful to the country or its future, 
but only what may perhaps be popular with the majority of 
the electors. Possibly much that is erroneous plays a part in 
these appraisements of popularity,—the next elections will 
demonstrate how much. But at present, it is my impression 
that in many quarters in which conclusions should be arrived 
at by independent judgment, the situation is governed by a 
Byzantine servility towards the rightly or wrongly estimated 
and assumed will of the mass of electors. I should struggle 
in vain against timidity and fiction, even were I to set myself 
such an undertaking. Any younger and more vigorous 
Minister, whatever his other qualifications may be, will be 
fitter than myself to accept the dictation of the masses with- 
out consideration for political perspicacity.” And Prince Bis- 
marck seems to have illustrated these remarks by unrestrained 
invective against the Parliament, for having checked his plans 
for the extension of German authority over the Samoan Islands, 
and in relation to the aggression which he had proposed on the 
rights of Hamburg as a free city and port. Even these acts 
of insubordination, however, do not irritate him so much as 
the prospect that the Prussian Diet may refuse to entrust him 
with the discretionary power for which he asks in the applica- 
tion of the Falk laws to the Roman Catholic priesthood. The 
possibility that such a power should be refused to him drives 
him altogether out of his self-possession. He raves against 
that Parliamentary intrigue the object of which is to per- 
suade people that he does not mind what becomes of tiis 
Bill. It was impossible, he says, for him to snpport it 
personally, because it would have demanded too much time 
and strength, and would have been inconsistent with 
his profession that he must now restrict himself chiefly 
to his duties as Chancellor of the Empire. and that this 
is a question for Prussia only, and not for the German 
Empire. He could not afford, besides, “to expose him- 
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self in the Diet, as well as in the Imperial Parliament, 
to the risk of exerting his last remnants of influence in 
speaking to the wind.” Had he done so, he would have 
had no course but to resign his place as Prussian Minister 
in case of defeat, whether the King were ready to accept his 
resignation or not. And he leaves the impression very strong 
that even though he has not committed himself personally in 
public to the new Bill, he shall be obliged either to dissolve 
the Diet, or to transfer his power to new hands, in case the 
Diet refuses to grant him the Ministerial discretion for which 
he asks. 

It is quite clear from this what Prince Bismarck really 
thinks of Parliaments. He regards them as engines not for 
teaching the Ministers what the people desire, but for teach- 
ing the people what the Minister desires. It was much the 
same with our own Stuarts, and the attitude of Prince Bis- 
marck towards the Prussian Diet and German Parliament often 
reminds us of the attitude of Charles I. towards the Parlia- 
ments which he was good enough to summon because he could 
not get on without them, and good enough to dissolve because 
he could not get on with them. Prince Bismarck has failed 
to see the exact nature of his position only on this account, 
that unlike our Stuarts, he really did desire, and strongly 
desire, one thing very hard to attain, which the Prussian and 
German peoples also desired; and his success in giving them that 
thing,—Prussian leadership and German unity,-—was so bril- 
liant, that he fell into the blunder of supposing that he might 
consider himself for the future as the voice of the Prussian 
and German peoples. Unfortunately, when he had gone so 
far as this, he had exhausted his real sympathies with the 
national mind of his age. He supposed, indeed, that in relation 
to the Roman Catholic Church he also sympathised with his 
fellow-countrymen ; but that, as he is now finding out, was a 
curious mistake. They really desired to see the Roman Catholic 
Church put and kept in irons; they wished to see its dictatorial 
spiritual instincts mortified, its honest fanatics persecuted, 
its popular foes glorified. Prince Bismarck wished nothing of 
the kind. A Protestant pietist himself, he had a good deal of 
hearty sympathy with the pietism of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and only so far as it thwarted his war against the 
Particularists, did he really wish to humiliate it. When Roman 
Catholics were in his way, he wished to see them put down. 
But he is very conscious that there are no more formid- 
able foes to the Secularist and Socialist movement than the 
Roman Catholics, and so soon as the Particularism of the 
smaller German States ceased to be dangerous, and German 
Socialism showed itself in its true colours, he would have 
been very glad to welcome back the Roman Catholics as 
allies, on condition they never rebelled against him again. 
He wished to persecute Roman Catholicism, so long as it was an 
obstacle in the path of German unity ; but to pet it, so soon as 
it was its distinguishing feature that it raised the standard of 
religion against German Socialism, German Republicanism, 
and German anarchy. Neither the German people nor the 
German Catholic Church are willing to accept this change of 
attitude. The former say that they helped him to put the 
Church in irons because they wished to see it crippled as a 
Church, not because they wished to see it crippled as the ally 
of the independence of the minor States. The German 
Catholics say that they resisted his persecuting laws 
because they were radically unjust and irreligious, and 
they are not willing to lend themselves to their merely 
provisional repeal, leaving in his hands at any time the 
discretion to use them as a scourge again. So Prince 
Bismarck finds that his new policy commands the adhesion 
of no large party in the nation, Indeed, it is solely because 
he dictates it that it gets any support at ali. He has lost the 
tide of popular feeling, and finds himself struggling alone 
against forces he can neither represent nor understand,—the 
fanaticism of the sceptical hatreds on the one side, and the 
soreness of ecclesiastical pride on the other. 

The truth is, that he has never yet learned that parlia- 
mentary institutions require statesmen who are so far in 
sympathy with the feelings of the people that, though they 
may modify these feelings powerfully in some directions, they 
will never attempt to modify them in others in which 
they are not flexible, and would rather break than bend. 
A parliamentary statesman must have gained almost a 
new instinct.—the instinct in what direction it is 
possible to guide, and in what direction it is quite impossible 
to guide, the people he governs. Prince Bismarck, if he had 
had even the germs of true constitutional feeling in him, 
would have known that he was going on an altogether false 





NE 
track,—a track he could never really retrace,x—when he for 
? 


the political purposes of the hour, encouraged 

fanaticism of Germany to break out against poles on. 
of the Christian religion. That was a track, indeed, on which 
a statesman of thoroughly evil mind might have gone fast a 
far. He might have taken up the hatred of divine authorit 

which is always more or less active in a party of revolt against 
political authority, and developed it till it came into direct 
collision with the existing institutions of Germany, and ended 
in a general revolution. For that course, however, Princa 
Bismarck has never felt the least inclination. A Royalist, 
and almost a despotic Royalist, himself, he has de. 
sired to strengthen the Throne, and not to shake it, Of 
course, therefore, he soon found that he was playing with 
forces which threatened to undermine his own fixed constity. 
tional faith, when he started the crusade against the Catholic 
Church. If he had had a glimmering of true sympathy with 
the people, he would have been aware that the only way of 
so strengthening the institutions he loved as to gain popu. 
lar support for them was to develope, not the fanaticism of the 
people, but their respect for each other’s liberty and faiths: 
to show them how impossible it was to foster that respect 
except on principles of self-restraint wholly at variance with 
that dictatorial revolutionary passion to which he was g0 ill. 
advised as to make an appeal. Prince Bismarck is now learning, 
—if indeed he is capable of learning so difficult a lesson,— 
that he who sows the wind must reap the whirlwind ; that in 
stimulating the people to attack a faith which was incon. 
venient to him at the time, he stimulated also all those angry 
passions which are at the root of intolerance, and which, when 
indulged, as they so often are, in hearts full of ignorance, 
misery, and visionary hopes, cannot be arrested at the sign of the 
master who kindled them, or, indeed, often at the sign of any 
master at all. 





THE WHIGS AND THE RABBITS. 


HE Government, it is obvious, will have some difficulty 
with its Hares and Rabbits Bill. The tenants may be 
taken, after the vote of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and after Mr. Clare Read’s speech to that body, to be in 
favour of the Bill, and this will impress the County Members; 
but the Parliament is young, the landlords as a body dislike 
the Bill, and there is dissension about it in the Liberal 
ranks. No less than four amendments, all hostile to the 
Bill, have been moved by Liberals, and there is fear of an 
open difference of opinion between the Whigs, who have 
always a bias towards the landlords, and the Radicals, who 
think first of all of the interests of the cultivators. A differ- 
ence upon the subject is natural,and there are difficulties inthe 
whole question which admit of serious discussion ; but the argu- 
ments put forward go beyond these, and we would point out to 
the Whigs one danger they are running. If they wish the 
next Parliament, with its enlarged county suffrage, to be 
really democratic in tone, they will press the view, so gravely 
maintained by men like Lord Stamford and Warrington, that 
the Bill will seriously interfere with the pleasures of the 
country gentlemen. That is an argument which weighs, 
we fear, very heavily in the matter, and it is one which can- 
not fail to produce intense class-irritation. The regular Whig 
argument, that the Bill, by prohibiting the tenant from 
divesting himself of the power to kill ground-game, is an 
interference with freedom of contract, is one that deserves 
attention,—first, because it is true; and secondly, because 
such interference is zz se always to be deprecated. The answer 
is that Parliament has never scrupled, on good cause shown, to 
interfere with freedom of contract, and that in particular it 
does so interfere whenever one party to the contract is visibly 
not free, as in many departments of life, women, children, and 
servants are not. The contention is, that the quantity of land 
in the country being absolutely limited by Nature, and the 
right of sale closely limited by law, the tenant is not quite 
free, but may virtually be compelled to surrender for his 
landlord’s pleasure much of the natural profit of his labour. 
Nobody denies that this is true, though the extent of the 
loss is much disputed ; and that being the case, the tenants’ 
freedom ought to be restored, and will be restored by the Bill. 
Whether the tenant with a frowning landlord above him will 
use his freedom, whether he will, on his own account, preserve 
his rabbits, or whether he will extirpate all rabbits at once as 
noxious vermin, has very little relevancy to the question. He 
will be restored by law to the natural enjoyment of the full 
profit of his labour, and if he chooses to forego it for any 
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that is his affair. Tt is his anyhow, and he will use his 
It is considered in hunting districts a most unneigh- 
oss-grained act for a farmer to prohibit the hunt 
ss his fields, but nobody questions his legal right 
: he pressure put upon him is exclusively social. 
de : Poca in which the Bill wil — prc Ag 
: andlord may frown, and the tenant may fear the 
pa oe os tenant will have the legal right on his side, 
which in this country almost always developes into the prac- 
tical power, and if landlords are to go on hunting about for 
tenants as at present, certainly will so develope. The only real 
uestion on this side is whether rabbits interfere seriously with 
ienants’ profits, and on this subject the unanimous answer is, 
that in certain large districts and on certain estates every- 
where they do interfere. ie 

Another argument that the Bill will be useless, because 
tenants will preserve worse than the landlords, has very little 
If they do, they will do it because they see advantage 
or pleasure in it, and will none the less be in possession of 
their natural right. Asa matter of fact, they can hardly do 
it without the landlord’s consent, because of his concurrent 
right of shooting ; but if they do, they will injure themselves, 
instead of suffering injury from a superior—a very different 
thing, both as regards fact and feeling. But there is 
another statement from this side which is of more importance. 
It is 7. — by the ggg Koy Rapin ges 
‘ournal is decidedly opposed to the Bill, that rather than 
yee up their privileges landlords will refuse leases, and either 
let all their lands to tenants-at-will, or take them into their 
own hands. The tenants-at-will, it is argued, will never ven- 
ture to oppose the landlords’ wishes. We might answer that in 
the present position of English agriculture, with corn so cheap 
and Canada so near, even tenants-at-will are growing indepen- 
dent; but there is a better reply than this. Is not the Scots- 
man’s argument fatal to aay tenant-right of any kind, however 
limited? Nobody is questioning the landlord’s right to 
cultivate through bailiffs, or tenants-at-will, which is 
nearly the same thing ; and if he hates tenant-right so much 
as to be willing, in order to defeat it, to become a great 
farmer, no tenants’ Bill, the Agricultural Holdings Act in- 
cluded, will be of any value at all. Landlord and tenant being 
one person, they will be as “ unanimous” on all questions as 
Jonah in the whale. The presumption in respect to all such 
Bills is that the landlord will not do this, that he wishes for 
money without labour, and that he will, as a rule, do the best 
for the estate he can, having a pride, akin to the pride of a 
professional in his work, in the condition of his land. But if 
he chooses, out of desire to kill rabbits, to cultivate a huge 
acreage without farmers, nothing can stop him, except the 
bankruptcy or continuous loss which is likely to follow the 
attempt. The English people might at last dislike the Lati- 
Jundia system to such an extent that they would compel sales 
by law, or limit the size of landed properties as the Dutch do, 
but they are not prepared as yet for that kind of interference. 
The Peers could all have turned farmers, if they chose, when 
the Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, instead of contract- 
ing themselves out of it, and no one could have legally offered 
an objection. The risk therefore of the extinction of leases 
or of farmers is one that must always be encountered in any 
proposal for giving security to tenants, whether against the loss 
of their improvements or against the ravages of rabbits. 

Such a threat on account of the right to kill such animals 
might be taken to be almost ridiculous, but for the obvious 
tendency to argue that the right to shoot rabbits is one of the 
most valuable rights of property. The Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, who in “ Domesday Book ” appears as owner of 31,000 
acres, producing £60,000 year,and in “Debrett” as a Tory, puts 
that point in a letter to the Standard in this plain fashion :— 
‘Amongst minor evils, if hares are to be indiscriminately got 
rid of as vermin, according to this sweeping Bill, then we 
may say adieu to coursing,—adieu to harriers and the sports 
Ps > age thousands of Englishmen. As the Bill sets 
orth, the farmer can set traps wherever he chooses, the 
simple meaning of which is the destruction of any biped or 
quadruped going through the fences or hedges of his farm. 
And as foxes will not remain constantly in covers where there 
may be rabbits, we may in a short time say that fox-hunting 
will become a thing of the past in England. Where then will 
the farmer find a market for his oats, beans, and straw? The 
a not even care for breeding a good animal for 
pre oA cm gee English gentlemen, finding all the pleasures 
pe Jn “ee and field denied them, will take their families 
and seek in foreign climes for amusements and recreations 
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hitherto little adapted to their tastes. Thus it will be seen 
that by this obnoxious Bill landlords will be debarred from 
all pleasures on their estates during the autumn and winter, 

Neither will any especial advantage be gained for the tenant- 

farmer ; but, as I have clearly demonstrated, the measure will 
far more likely prove his absolute ruin.” In other words, 

English Peers with vast rent-rolls, high political influence, and 

all earth ransacked to find them means of enjoyment, will 

quit their country, if they cannot be aided by the 

law in pursuing a rather base sport. Tor, after all, rabbit- 

shooting is a base sport. It is not as cruel as coxrsing, for 

the rabbit has to die, and death by shooting is as quick as by 

any other means; but still the creature is utterly defenceless, 

utterly timid, and as nearly powerless when out of his 

burrow as a creature can well be. Shooting him for sport is 

not half as exciting as shooting cats for sport, and those who 

practise the one would condemn the other as almost infamous. 

Yet for the sake of this pursuit great nobles will quit England, 

agriculture is to be rendered less attractive, and the grand 

Tory argument against peasant-proprietorship—that it is a 

first duty to make the land yield all it will—is to be given up. 

If that is true, and produce per acre is the sole standard, all rab- 

bits should be extirpated. We do not suppose many Members 
of Parliament will goquite as far as Lord Stamford, or allege that 
oats, pease, and beans are chiefly cultivated to feed hunters ; but 
the latent feeling which he has so plainly and plaintively ex- 
pressed weighs heavily against the Bill. The country gentle- 
men think their pleasures will be interfered with, and do not 

see what on earth they are to do with themselves to escape 
ennui during the winter months. We are not concerned to 
dispute their view, or to suggest that other classes less 
gifted with all that wealth can give find respite from 
ennui in other, perhaps nobler, occupations. Our only 
object is to press the Whig gentry, if they really intend to 
fight the Bill, to use other arguments than this. It really 
will not do, in our age, to declare publicly that the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the development of the tenure, or 
even the wishes of the great body of rural voters, must be set 
aside in order that the country gentlemen may enjoy the 
pleasure of shooting at a great many rabbits. The argument 
smacks too completely of the old regime, and suggests answers 
as to the comparative value of the pleasures of the few and 
the prosperity of the many which it is most unadvisable to 
bring forward. ‘The Bill ought to be fought over without 
caste-feeling, and on grounds which are fairly open to political 
argument,—the importance or worthlessness of the right of con- 
tract, the truth or the falsehood of the tenants’ belief as to the 
rabbit-pest, or if you will, the necessity or non-necessity of main- 
taining absolute rights of property. To neglect these questions 
for a plea that if the country gentlemen are not sufficiently 
amused they will quit England, is only to provoke a demo- 
cratic reply which we at least should be sorry to see given. 
The class is a most useful one, and greatly to be respected, but 
it is not the rural community, and far less the nation, nor can 
its liability to the ennui which springs of satiety be taken in 
serious politics into much account. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON AFGHANISTAN. 


HE Memorandum on the policy to be pursued in Afghani- 
stan read by Lord Hartington in the House of Commons 

on Monday night, is a very important paper. It should be 
studied with a full recognition of the fact that the Secretary 
for India wrote it with a painful sense of three burdens resting 
upon him,—that he must make the governing lines of his 
policy clear to the majority ; that Lord Ripon had not yet 
taken the control of the Indian Government—he was only 
sworn in on Tuesday ;—and that anything he might say would 
instantly be conveyed, probably by the news-writers at Pesha- 
wur, to the Afghan Sirdars. He was anxious, therefore, to be 
intelligible without being too definite ; and the difficulty of his 
task being considered, he succeeded remarkably well. He 
made it clear to English politicians that, as regards 
Afghanistan, her Majesty’s Government retain in power 
the opinions they held in opposition, and are most 
anxious to revert, so far as is morally and physically pos- 
sible, to the ancient frontier. Their policy, so far as 
it is voluntary, is to retrace their steps. As far as Eastern 
Afghanistan is concerned, they see that action upon this policy, 
and very complete and resolute action, is quite feasible. They 
will withdraw the British Army the moment any reasonably 
strong authority is established in Cabul, and they think 
this may be effected before the winter,—the 31st October 
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has indeed been fixed in orders to Sir Donald Stewart,—thus 
limiting the present enormous expenditure to another four 
months. Whether the new Ameer will be Abdurrahman 
Khan or Yakoob Khan, or a Barukhzyve Sirdar acting as 
Regent for Moosa Khan, Lord Hartington does not hint, 
that being the very point in his “ difficult and delicate” 
negotiations which he is anxious to keep concealed; but we 
judge from the changed tone of the Z%mes’ correspondent 
at Cabul that Yakoob’s chances have again revived, and 
that he may yet be reinstated in the position of which our 
fatal friendship deprived him. If this should be Lord Ripon’s 
final decision, all will be easy, for the Sirdars have repeatedly 
signified that they choose Yakoob Khan, and have only con- 
sidered other names because assured that the British Govern- 
ment would not consent to his nomination. Yakoob would 
be replaced as Ameer almost without an effort, there being 
no opposition. and the British might retire at once, leaving 
him to establish his shaking throne. If Abdurrahman is 
formidable, a doubtful point, he must fight Abdurrahman, 
or compromise with Abdurrahman, as he best can, and 
as he would have had to do had Lord Lawrence's policy 
been continued. He, at all events, is certain not to ask 
either British or Russian assistance, for he knows how 
immediately the friendship of the Infidel costs him the 
loyalty of his people. At all events, whether the man selected 
be Yakoob or another, there will be an Ameer and a respon- 
sible Government, and the British Army may be withdrawn 
to its old positions. The “scientific’’ and very absurd fron- 
tier is given up, and the Treaty of Gundamuck “ regarded as 
having ceased to exist.” That Treaty was never perfected, 
for the frontier was to have been defined in an annexe, 
which was never drawn up, and the body of the docu- 
ment was cancelled by the war which followed the murder 
of the Envoy, by the destruction of the Cabul State, 
and by the deposition of the Barukhzyes. Had the Treaty 
been considered binding, even by the late Government, 
General Roberts must have replaced Yakoob Khan, and the 
appointment of Shere Ali as Wali of Candahar would have 
been an indefensible breach of faith. The Treaty, however, 
like most treaties after war. is to be treated as null, and with 
it disappears the necessity for dominating the free tribes 
which occupy the hills between the Passes, for connecting 
the mouths of the Passes on the further side, for re- 
taining the costly and indefensible Kurum Valley, and 
for forcing a European Resident at Cabul upon a reluctant 
Ameer and an irritated soldiery. The next Envoy must 
be a great Mussulman noble, who will hear twice as much 
as an Englishman, and can be trusted just as fully. All the 
more dangerous incidents of the recent policy can be avoided 
together, and a frontier which it would have taken a million 
a year to garrison can be exchanged for the old positions, 
which can be held without more men or more expenditure, 
and without that risk of explosive discontent which always 
accompanies an cffort to retain Sepoys in quarters they detest. 
The withdrawal on this side, it is evident, will be complete, 
and the policy bold and thorough. It is simply to resume 
the attitude maintained by Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, 
Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook, and justi- 
fied by the success of thirty years. 

Whether the Government can act as vigorously in Western 
Afghanistan remains more doubtful. It is on that side 
hampered by promises of which it knows neither the full 
meaning. the full extent, nor the full consequences. The 
Government wishes, anxiously wishes, to retire from ‘Canda- 
har, but it is not clear whether it can. The late Government 
pursued some separate policy in Candahar, and may have given 
pledges which the new Administration is bound in honour to ob- 
serve, We doubt if it has, because we doubt whether the Wali 
had any desire to exchange vassalage to Cabul for vassalage 
to Calcutta, or to reign over Mussulmans enraged by his sub- 
mission to the Infidel ; but it is possible, and if so, the Govern- 
ment has no option except to retain for the present a supre- 
macy over Candahar. The new Viceroy is, however, to study 
that question, and to study it “ without any preconceived opinion 
in favour of a policy which would require a permanent exten- 
sion of our military liabilities.” We cannot but believe that he 
will discover a compromise, based probably on some guarantee 
from the new Ameer which the Wali will cordially accept, and 
earnestly trust he will find one, It is far better and easier 
for the British, if they must cross the Passes, to hold Canda- 
har than Cabul, for Candahar is fertile, and inhabited by a 
race sensible in part of the advantages of order; but the new 
State will be a most burdensome dependency. The next 





ruler may be an imbecile, and we could not allow revolt. If 
can always be threatened by any usurper at Herat or an 
ambitious leader at Ghuzni, and it is always liable to “a 
deprived of communication with India, and left, ag it 
were, in the air. It is far from the nearest Indian 
station, it is approached by a route impassable in winter. 
and that route can be assailed not only by the tribes. 
men, but by the Beloochees, who will not remain 
our friends for ever. To protect Candahar fally against 
attack we must station 5,000 men there, force on the Sibi 
Railway 200 miles further through a disturbed country, and 
protect that railway throughout its length by a series of forti- 
fied posts. We must subsidise the Mangals and all other 
threatening tribes, and keep up an unswerving watch on 
Khelat, where a revolution may at any moment involve the 
isolation of Candahar. We shall, in fact, have to expend 
two millions .on the railway and £250,000 a year, and 
occupy 10,000 men on work outside India, in order to 
retain a position which every Afghan will believe to inyolye 
a menace, and which brings us nothing except the power of 
moving on Herat, if we ever see fit, in another access of 
Russophobia, to waste resources upon that enterprise. If we 
are pledged to defend the Wali, and he insists upon the pledge, 
we must fulfil our agreement; but it should be with the 
fullest sense that we fulfil it because we are pledged, and not 
because we desire the possession of an isolated province, 
entirely outside our proper and defensible dominion. This 
is obviously the conviction of her Majesty’s Government, and 
it is, we believe, one which experience will confirm, every 
successive Viceroy finding that of all his duties, none is so 
thankless or so irritating as making provision for the defence 
and control of Candahar, where we have no more legitimate 
business than in Lhassa or Yunnan. 





THE LATEST MACKONOCHIE JUDGMENT. 
genie ESS is always an element of interest, and 


from this point of view. at all events, the Mackonochie 
case is rich in interest. A few months back, it seemed that no 
more would be heard of the venerable suit which Sir Robert 
Phillimore bequeathed to Lord Penzance. Mr. Martin, it 
appeared, had had enough of it; at least, in April last his 
counsel told Lord Penzance that no further step would be 
taken with it. In fact, the Church Association had got hold 
of a new plaything, and were confident that, if they could only 
get a decree of deprivation pronounced against Mr. Mackonochie, 
he would be willing, or might be made, to pay it the attention 
which he had utterly refused to pay to a decree of suspension. 
This change of purpose on the part of the Church Association 
opened out a very pleasing prospect. The weapons with 
which Mr. Mackonochie would fight a decree of deprivation 
would necessarily be different from those with which he had 
fought the decree of suspension. They would display, no 
doubt, the same general temper of passive and silent resistance, 
but the details of the process would be varied. It now ap- 
pears, so far at all events as Lord Penzance is concerned, that 
no deeree of deprivation is to be had. The Judicial Com- 
mittee may reverse the decision of the Dean of Arches, but 
unless they do so, the new suit is at an end. We shall 
not speculate on the result of an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee, supposing the case to be carried there. In such 
a case as this the way to derive the greatest enjoyment from 
each of its infinitely changing aspects in turn is never to 
anticipate. Live for to-day should be the reader’s maxim. 
Every fresh stage should for the moment be taken as final. 
By this means, the purely theoretical and abstract character 
of the interest attaching to the proceedings will be thoroughly 
realised. No one now supposes that anything that Mr, Martin 
can do is likely to sever the connection between Mr. Mac- 
konochie and St. Alban’s. What the case is watched for is 
rather to see the particular rocks on which the effort to sever 
it will successively suffer shipwreck. If the Church Association 
regarded the question in any serious light, it is possible that 
they would be annoyed by Lord Penzance’s latest judgment. 
They would read in it a very severe censure of the course which 
they have thought fit to pursue. The nominal promoter is 
accused of treating a solemn decree of the Court of Arches 
“ with indifference.” He has asked the Court to pass by and 
ignore its own sentence of correction. Mr. Mackonochie him- 
self has done nothing worse than this. Probably the friends 
of the Church Association, however, will not be seriously 
troubled by this censure. There is some reason to suspect 
that the real function of the Association is that of the lessee 
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of a theatre; they are never to let the ecclesiastical stage 


standempty fora moment. As soon as one piece is withdrawn 
another must be produced, and provided that this essential 
condition is satisfied, the public will not criticise too curiously 
the merits of each new thing brought out, or each old favourite 
restored to a place in the bill. From this point of view the 
Church Association deserve praise for the trouble they took 
to mount what would probably have been the amusing bur- 
lesque “ Deprivation ;” but as the Ecclesiastical Lord Cham- 
perlain has prohibited the performance, they must now fall 
pack upon the stock farce of “ Suspension.” 

If they wish, however, to be regarded as » serious body, dis- 
charging what they suppose to be a public duty, they must adopt 
a new and very different policy. Mr. Mackonochie cannot be 
allowed to remain in contempt of the Court which has suspended 
him, without that Court itself, and the system of law of which 
it forms part, coming into contempt. We cannot at the same time 
agree with Lord Penzance that this is a matter which concerns 
no one but Mr. Martin. He holds thatif the promoter chose to 
abandon his proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie altogether, 
after he had obtained the decree of suspension, the Court of 
Arches would have neither interest nor concern in requiring 
its decree to be enforced. Possibly the Court of Arches may 
not care whether it is obeyed or disobeyed. But the public, 
at all events, ought to care. The law suffers when one 
member suffers. and though Lord Penzance may be as well 
satisfied when his decrees are disregarded as when proper 
respect is paid to them, it is a bad moral to read to 
the community. Mr. Mackonochie is either rightly resist- 
ing an unjust law, or wrongly resisting a just law. 
In the one case, the law ought to be repealed; in the 
other, it ought to be executed. To keep the law as it is, 
to bring actions for the purpose of carrying it into execu- 
tion, to prosecute these actions up to the point of getting 
judgment delivered, and sentence passed on a disobedient 
clerk, and then to let matters drop, is a high breach of legal 
decorum. The Church Association, and the religious party 
which the Church Association represents, are largely responsi- 
ble for the Public Worship Regulation Act. They urged its 
adoption, and they have been principally concerned in put- 
ting it into execution. Why do they now stop short? There 
is no fault to be found with the machinery of the statute. 
The Court of Arches, Lord Penzance says expressly, “ is not 
without the power of enforcing its decree, upon proper proof 
of its breach or non-observance.” On the contrary, it ‘has 
the same identical power which the highest Courts in 
the realm possess of so doing.” Any scandal, there- 
fore, that arises from this open and persistent defiance 
of the law is in the first instance a scandal for which 
the Church Association are responsible. What prevents them 
from bringing Mr. Mackonochie’s contempt to the notice of 
the Court of Arches, just as Mr. Tooth’s contempt was 
brought to the notice of the Court? If Mr. Tooth merited 
Imprisonment, Mr. Mackonochie deserves it still more. He 
has had longer time allowed him in which to consider his 
position, and more frequent opportunities of regret and 
amendment. Of course, we know what answer the Church 
Association would make to this inquiry if they spoke their 
real mind. They do not wish to send Mr. Mackonochie 
to gaol, because they are afraid of the unpopularity 
which such a step would bring upon them. But the 
more people there are who would be shocked at the 
notion of Mr. Mackonochie going to prison, the more im- 
portant it is, from the point of view of the Church Associa- 
tion, that he should be sent there without loss of time. 
The fact that a breaker of the law has many sympathisers is 
not usually thought a reason for letting him go scot-free. It 
must be supposed that an Association which has been at all 
this trouble and expense to obtain a decree against Mr. 
Mackonochie was of opinion that something would be gained 
by putting a stop to the kind of service which the congrega- 
tion of St. Alban’s like to have. How is this gain realised by Mr. 
Mackonochie continuing to give his congregation the service they 
like, in defiance of Lord Penzance? If nothing is to come of it, 
why was the Court of Arches invoked at all? At present, the 
Church Association seem to have no other reason for existing 
than that of bringing the Ecclesiastical Law and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts into open contempt. If they are afraid to ask for Mr. 
Mackonochie’s imprisonment, now that Lord Penzance has as 
good as told them they may have it for the asking, they 
ought, at least, to have the courage of their cowardice, and 
—— formally from a suit which they shrink from prose- 
cuting, 





UNDISCOVERED CRIME. 

HE undiscovered murder, or at least the evidenze which 
seems to point to an undiscovered murder, in Harley 
Street, is making every one think that the old maxim, ‘' Murder 
will out,” may be not only false, but not even an approxima- 
tion to the truth,—that there may be many more murders which 
remain undiscovered than there are which are discovered. Of 
course, that can only apply to cases of poison, for the mere 
difficulty of disposing of the body of a murdered person, and 
concealing the fact that death has been caused by violence, 
is so great, that even where the murderer escanes detec- 
tion, the murder is sure to be detected in the grea 
majority of cases where death is due to But a 
great authority on poisons, who has not long left us, certainly 
believed that there were many more deaths due to poison which 
no one ever discovered to be murders at all than the public 
We do not know on what data Dr. Taylor ¢rounded 
It must necessarily have been highly conjectural. 
thors of 
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supposed. 
this opinion. 
But certainly the frequent failure to trace out the a 
violent crime does suggest that in cases where crime is not 
violent, but deliberate, and where the traces it leaves 
are very much more likely to escape attention than they 
can be in the case of violent crime, there is room for much 
more of effectual seerecy. And so, of course, there is. But 
it does not follow that because there is room for 
effectual secrecy, there is as much secrecy as there is room for. 
The practice of deliberate and inteutional murder involves, of 
course, a far deeper degree of depravity than those acts of vio- 
lence, generally sudden results of passion, which leave ample 
traces behind them. he difficulty in believing that there is 
a great deal of poisoning of which no one guesses the existence, is 
the difficulty of believing that there are many persons so hardened 
and so secret as to be able to hide these things effectually 
in their breasts. Certainly, what our ancestors meant when they 
gave currency to the maxim “ Murder will out,” was that the 
conscience of the murderer would not let him rest sufficiently to 
keep his secret well,—that he was sure, like Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, though in a vulgarer form, to betray himself under the 
hauntings of remorse. Is there any large number of people who 
understand sufficiently what the world expects, to lead super- 
ficially respectable lives, but who value this respectability so 
little for themselves as to conceal effectually, without any con- 
vulsive starts of self-reprobation, that they are just what the 
world loathes? Some there seem to be, like the literary poi- 
soner Wainewright, who have nothing iu them of this gadfly of 
remorse,— of whom it is not true that the undeserved good opinion 
of their neighbours is terrible, not pleasurable to them, even 
though they know that they deserve the most utter scorn and in- 
dignation; or else who have really persuaded themselves that no 
one in the world deserves scorn and indignation, and that if the 
revelation of the truth would bring it upon themselves, they are 
almost bound not to reveal the truth, lest they should cause 
their fellow-creatures to feel what is at once unjust and irrational, 
as well as very disagreeable to themselves in its conseqnences. 
But though there are, we believe, only a few, even amongst 
the most degraded, to whom it is anything but extremely pain- 
ful to live in a fellowship with others which they earn by pure 
acting, and which they know they would at once forfeit if the 
real springs of their life were visible, that is a condition of feel- 
ing which it would be very possible tomake much more common 
and endurable. And a great deal of the qnestion as to the in- 
crease or diminution in the amount of undiscovered crime will 
depend on the increase or diminution in the habit of attaching 
inward importance to, or in heart setting at nanght, this claim of 
our fellow-creatures on us to seem outwardly what we really are. 
This is the direction in which literature of a low class produces 
the most deteriorating influence on public morality. It sets 
before people who are already unscrupulous the idea that it is 
rather a grand thing than otherwise to be living a very different 
life, and to be actuated by very different ideas of morality 
from what the world assumes; that so far from the world having 
any claim on you to seem what you are, it is rather a fine 
sort of thing to live like a traveller who takes his life in his 
hand and goes in disguise through a hostile country, and re- 
gards its inhabitants as rather affording him subjects of 
curiosity and study, than imposing on him any duties or obliga- 
tions. That, we suppose, was very much Wainewright’s view, 
who evidently was rather proud of himself than otherwise. 
And if the authority of conscience could ever be so far obliter- 
ated that this conception of the independence of the individual 
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of all social claims became widely spread, we should, no doubt, 
have a much larger crop of Wainewrights in the future than we 
have had in the past. Anything which tends to make an 
ordinary man consider himself solutus a legibus, entitled to 
appear that which he is not, in order to obtain from the world 
what he could not otherwise obtain, tends very greatly to 
diminish both the security against crime itself, and the secu- 
rity for its discovery in case it is committed. For the most 
part, criminals betray their own guilt; and if they ceased to 
betray their own guilt, there would be a great deal less of it dis- 
covered at all. Farther, they would, in a great measure, cease 
to betray it, if they once ceased to feel any horror of being 
taken for what they are not, esteemed for qualities they only 
appear to possess, respected for virtues they despise, or trusted 
where they deserve nothing but distrust. The most im- 
portant of all securities against criminal intentions, and 
therefore also against the impunity of criminal acts, is 
the aversion entertained by ordinary men in almost every 
class, including even a very large part of the criminal class 
itself, to disguise their true principles of action from the 
society in which they live. So soon as a man is willing to 
cover with a mask the principles on which he habitually acts, 
you have lost all security, not only that he will not embark in 
erime, but that if he does embark in crime, he will betray him- 
self by the awkwardness with which he wears the disguise he has 
assumed. 

It may be thought that in a time like our own, when the 
great majority of profitable crimes are crimes of trickery and 
pretence, there can be no want of the sort of preparation and 
education in falsehood which would be sufficient even to cover 
the secrets of the murderer’s heart. But there is this great 
difference between the two cases. Modern crimes of trickery 
are mostly committed by men with a host of confederates, who 
are supported therefore in what they do by the countenance, 
if not exactly by the sympathy, of a tolerably numerous 
class, none of whom are at all in a condition to 
shudder at the culprit because he lives, before the world 
he cheats, a life quite different from that which he lives 
amongst his companions. In short, they are in much 
the position of the traveller who assumes, say, the dress 
and manners of a Bonze or a Mahommedan, in order the 
better to explore some country which would be inaccessible to 
him as an English gentleman. Such a traveller really relies on 
the sympathy of those at home for his adventurous enterprise. 
In all his isolation, he thinks of those who will applaud his 
courage, and reward him with their admiration when he has 
successfully accomplished his feat. The ordinary cheat relies 
oo. much the same kind of countenance from those with whom 
he co-operates. But the man who commits murder, and then 
lives as if no bloody action of the kind had ever been con- 
templated by him, can have no such professional sympathy. 
Such a one must live really alone, — must persuade him- 
self, too, if he can, that no greater being has access to his 
consciousness,—and must be always on his guard against 
betraying even to his most intimate companions the secret he 
carries about. Consequently, we do not believe that the sort of 
education in hypocrisy which the professional cheat is compelled 
to go through is at all of the kind to prepare him, even if he 
subsequently commits a murder, for the life of elaborate double- 
facedness which he must live, if he is to escape suspicion. Besides, 
on the whole, the temperament of the rogue differs widely from the 
temperament of the man who can kill another and live as 
though he had not killed him. The rogue is generally a soci- 
able coward. The man who commits a murder, and success- 
fully keeps it hidden from any one, cannot be sociable, and in 
mere physical temperament can seldom be a coward. T'or such 
a purpose the criminal must be one who is not afraid to live 
utterly alone, without any one to share his secrets, and who 
will not shrink from every shadow as if the pursuers were 
already on the track. Hence we do not think that the 
practice, however skilful, of fraudulent crime is at all the 
education to render success in a practice of secret murder 
more probable. On the whole, we should suppose that the 
conditions of the present day are not likely to favour the secrecy 
of murder, for though the growth of atheism is undoubtedly, so 
far as it has gone, the remoyal of a very serious obstacle to 
such effectual secrecy, the result of that atheism appears to 
be a very considerable stimulus to that hybrid sociability which 
makes complete loneliness of life as difficult from one side, as 
faith in God makes it impossible from another. The man who 


aa 
believes in no spiritual guidance, shrinks into still closer com 
panionship with people of his own sort, and this as a result of hig 
disbelief. So that the kind of habitual acting, and the kind Xe 
hardness of nature, most essential to the successful concealment 
of murder, are probably quite beyond the power of a man who 
finds life intolerable without a certain base companionship,— 
who is, indeed, as incapable of crime without companions “is 
he is of uprightness in the company he keeps. . 





THE POSITION OF QUAKERISM. 


if is not very easy to understand the very gradual, but ve 
decided decay of the Society of Friends in Great Britain 
They now number, according to their own official statistics, only 
14,892 members, and are, in fact, one of the smallest of the 
Christian sects. Churches which are scarcely heard of, such ag 
the Bible Christians, outnumber them almost tenfold; out-of. 
the-way denominations, like the Swedenborgians, gain far more 
adherents every year; while the smallest of the orthodox sects, 
the Baptists, is, compared with them, a nation. Yet there seems 
to be no visible reason for this lack of growth, or tendency to 
decay. The Society, so far from declining in public favour, hag 
increased in it, till to be a Quaker is to be presumably a re. 
spectable man, and till a Quaker is the one sectarian for whom 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike vote, with a sort of feeling that 
his creed is to be reckoned to the credit side. Two members of 
the Cabinet either are or have been Quakers, while the number 
of Members of Parliament attached more or less to the denomi- 
nation—men, that is, who either are Quakers or would be, but 
for the Society’s civil rules about marriage and the like—is extra. 
ordinary, twenty-three or nearly four per cent. of the whole House, 
So great is the respect for the Friends, that legal and social rules 
are alike waived in their favour; that they, and for years they 
alone, were exempted from the obligation of taking oaths; and 
that when the first Quaker accepted Cabinet office, the Queen 
unsolicited offered him exemption from the usual etiquettes 
which regulate Court costume. No sect so small has in any 
country to suffer so little, and no sect so separate is considered 
so completely to represent in its social life all that its country- 
men approve. There are literally no inconveniences to be 
suffered by converts, not even the slight social repulsion 
sometimes expressed by the hotter members of Evangelical or 
orthodox Churches towards Unitarians. Nevertheless, the 
Society does not materially increase. The explanation cannot be 
sought in its theology, for its theology, so far as it is distince 
tive, is in accord with many prevailing tendencies. of the day 
A very great number of the liberal orthodox are strongly drawn 
towards the Quaker view of the Inner Light, of that action of 
the Holy Spirit as a guide to the purified conscience of each 
individual in the affairs of life, which is the central idea of all 
Friends; and many of them, though not so many, are inclined 
towards the Quaker deduction that external ordinances are 
superfluous, or hampering limitations on the action of that light. 
The non-priestly character of the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the Society excites no annoyance or reprehension, while the great 


r secular object of its teaching, the duty of philanthropy under the 


guidance of Christian principle, is the inspiring motive of the 
age, the ideai of hundreds of thousands outside Quakerism. 
The grand characteristic, too, of its moral system, so far as that 
is separate, the elevation of self-restraint, apart from the object of 
the self-restraint, into a kind of sacredness, is in fullaccord with the 
teaching of the strongest modern divisions of orthodox opinion. 
A sincere Ritualist or Calvinist alike inculcates “seriousness ” as 
the Quaker does, and from almost precisely the same motives. 
We must add that while the modern rules of the Society have 
relieved it from the touch of absurdity which many associated 
with its dress, it has survived the most ancient and deep of all 
prejudices against it,—the impression that it contained an 
unusual number of hypocrites. The jibes on this head which 
appeared to our grandfathers not only comic, but sensible, 
appear to the present generation not only ill-mannered, but 
very silly. ‘The official view of the Society as to non-resistance 
is, no doubt, a difficulty to Englishmen, whose first impulse is 
always resistance, and who do not see that Christ denounced 
the use of force when required; but as held by most modern 
Quakers, as a counsel of perfection, not necessarily precluding 
reliance on police, it cannot be a very general stumbling-block. 
One would have thought, reasoning a priori, that out of the 
thousands of perturbed inquirers now seeking a haven of rest, a 





large section would have found in the Society just what they 
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are seeking for, namely, a creed they can onage Pt in a 
strong organisation ; and that the body, 80 far from decaying, 
ived so many converts that it would have been in 
would have receive any: ‘ ; 
danger not so much of extinction, as of that transformation which 
many sects have experienced rage their members have grown 
rather too numerous for their church system. The Society, 
on the contrary, receives few accessions, and this not from 
any unwillingness on its own part, such as distinguishes 
the adherents of some creeds, but from abstinence on the part 
of inquirers. There is an impression abroad indeed that 
Quakers, from their long intermarriage, their general social 
standing, and a certain semi-aristocratic habit of exclusiveness 
which is their greatest social foible, have come to look upon 
themselves in some degree as a caste, and are reluctant to receive 
converts, more especially among the poor; but we believe that is 
a libel, and certainly though they do not compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, they are not lacking in missionary zeal. They 
maintain a mission on Mount Lebanon, and another near Bethel, 
which are moderately successful; a very large and successful mis- 
sion in Madagascar, where they have 2,500 scholars and twenty 
dark-skinned members; and have just opened another in Hos- 
hungabad, in Central India. One does not quite readily 
magine a copper-coloured Quaker, with no particular clothes 
on, but there is much in their doctrine of the Spirit which 
would exceedingly attract Hindoos, their dislike for “ ordin- 
ances” is the dislike shown by all the great Hindoo reformers, 
and Indians are probably the only numerous people who would 
really act heartily on the doctrine of non-resistance, if they em- 
braced it,—would accept all its consequences to the full, includ- 
ing violent death. The doctrine would exactly suit Bengalees, 
with their unwearied tenacity and passive courage and want of 
brave initiative; and is, among a few of the highest pundits, 
already a counsel of perfection. Nothing would surprise us 
less than to find the Friends become extinct in England just 
as their society in India became a numerous and powerful 
denomination, protected by a native prepossession that to injure 
men who would not resist was, at the very least, decidedly 
unlucky. 

The point, however, is the non-increase of the Society in 
England, and we should be inclined to attribute it to two causes, 
which are in essence the same. One, no doubt, is the singular and, 
to us, quite unintelligible ignorance which prevails as to its tenets. 
We very much doubt if the Friends themselves are quite aware 
of the extent to which this is the case, of the blank surprise 
with which most members of the lower middle-class would 
receive a query as to the Quaker creed. “They think it wrong 
to fight, to swear, or to wear fine clothes,” would be the nearest 
approach to an answer. This cause points to some defect 
either in the propagandist zeal of the Society or its pro- 
pagandist agency ; and so does the second, the belief mentioned 
above, that the Society is reluctant to receive converts; and 
both indicate what we conceive to be the true reason. 
The Friends carry their dislike of external ordinances so far, 
that they reduce their Society below the level of a living organ- 
ism, able to assimilate other organisms. They not only reject 
Baptism as a visible ordinance, and the Lord’s Supper, but they 
avoid the creation of any kind of Church functionaries and any 
form of worship calculated to have a propagandist influence. 
They prescribe silence, and look to it for the effect of speech. 
The effect of this method is not, as we have observed, to annoy 
inquirers, for modern thought in many directions tends to 
approve the disuse of external forms, but to bind the Society 
within a kind of dumbness, to reduce it to an inarticulate con- 
dition, in which whatever message it has to give is heard 
only in the lives of its professors, which, no doubt, are visible, 
but which no more reveal the secret of their own 
production, of the causes which have made such lives, 
than do any other things beautiful but inanimate. One may 
justifiably admire a painting for ever, without its teaching us 
how to stretch canvas, far more how to wield the brush; and 
we might watch for a century successive generations of Mrs. 
Frys, without comprehending what it is in Quakerism which 
produces such people. Admiration and sympathy by them- 
selves will not breed followers, unless there bea leader to follow ; 
and Quakerism, by the rules of its organisation, extinguishes 
leadership, silences the eloquence that might attract, and the 
argument that might convince. The sect has had a strong 
spiritual life, many martyrs, many apologists; but it has 

produced no great preacher to the Gentiles, no teacher 
who, with a population behind him, could say— These are not 





my disciples, but Christ’s.” There was more human wisdom 
in that view of St. Paul’s about “ the foolishness of preaching ” 
than the Dissenting sects acknowledge, though they exalt it so 
frequently as a spiritual counsel for ecclesiastical management. 
Silence is good, but silence, except in a martyr, converts nobody ; 
and from martyrdom the Friends are freed. They are, we see 
from a report in the Christian World, somewhat exercised by 
backslidings of their members as to the usual ordinances of 
Christianity, men who are at once good Quakers and good men 
having been known to doubt audibly whether it would not be 
wiser to admit of Baptism and the Communion as visible and 
symbolic acts, and at the last Annual Mecting many bore their 
testimony against those views. We shall say nothing about them, 
quite recognising that the Christian life may be lived without 
symbols distinctively Christian, though it will hardly be so lived 
by the majority of mankind ; but we would ask the Society, if it 
does not intend to perish, to consider whether white Gentiles do 
not want Missionaries as well as copper-coloured Gentiles, and 
whether the Friends have any right to expect such a decided 
and repeated miracle as accessions to their Society from men 
who have never heard its doctrines clearly expounded would 
undoubtedly be? And we wonld ask them, too, whether they 
are not too cautious in admitting converts—far more cautious 
than the Apostles—-and whether Christ would have rejected a 
disciple because he had not yet fully accepted all the precepts 
of the faith. If Quakerism is to live, and above all, to retain 
its power of “ruling out” its erring friends, it must obtain 
converts, and not wait like a fair statue, hoping that the wor- 
shipper will find in the stone itself an explanatory voice. 





“FROU-FROU” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

G ILBERTE, the fascinating heroine of the cleverest of the 

numerous dramatic works of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
must always be associated with the acting of Madlle. Désclée 
in the memory of those who witnessed that great actress’s per- 
formance of the part. She had the supreme advantage over all 
competitors that the piece was written for her (just as Madame 
Arnould-Plessy had the supreme advantage over all competitors 
that L’Aventuriére was written for her), and none who saw her 
can have forgotten the peculiar charm, the bird-like, soulless 
gaiety she threw into her acting, the rippling laughter, the 
buoyant restlessness, the bubbling-up petulance, the extra- 
ordinary suppleness, and the swift, poignant change to a help- 
less grief, like the pitiful pain of a lost child. When, in 
the fourth act, she was left alone, after she had answered her 
faithful servant’s inquiry about the forsaken child; and, look- 
ing with a stupid sort of wonder all around her, she said, 
“Une heure de colére, et voila, ot j’en suis arrivée! Ah! enfin, 
il n’est plus temps maintenant !"—who ever heard her utter 
those words without a pang of unreasonable, irresistible pity P 
Her Frou-frou was a butterfly broken on a wheel, the Frou- 
frou of the author’s intention, and the expectation of the audi- 
ence, the realisation of the description of Gilberte, given by 
M. de Valréas, the rejected lover of the first act, himself a 
kind of male butterfly, in the fourth act spitted on the sword 
of the injured husband. In that admirable little bit of dialogue 
is the essence of the character, and the clue to the play, 
Says Gilberte to M. de Valréas :— 
“Gil, Je vous défends de m’appeler ‘ Frou-frou.’ 

Val, Puisque c’est votre nom. 

Gil. C’est mon nom pour papa, c’est mon nom pour ma sceur 
Louise, mais pas pour vous. 

Val. Si, pour moi aussi, pour moi. De quel nom vous appellerai- 
je, qui, mieux que celui-la, convienne 4 la délicieuse petite personne 
pour laquelle il semble avoir été inventé? N’est-ce pas vous tout 
entitre,—‘ Frou-frou ?? Une porte qui s’ouvre, et tout le long de 
Vesealier un bruit de jupes qui glisse et descend comme un tour- 
billon,—‘ Frou-frou !’ Vous entrez, tournez, cherchez, furetez, rangez, 
dérangez, bavardez, boudez, riez, parlez, chantez, pianotez, sautez, 
dansez, et vous vous en allez, ‘ Frou-frou,’ toujours ‘ Frou-frou ;’ et je 
suis bien stir que, pendant que vous dormez, lange qui vous garde 
agite doucement ses ailes, avec ce joli bruit :—‘ Frou-frou!’” 

The Gilberte of Madlle. Bernhardt, while in some respects 
a clever performance, is not to be compared with that of 
Désclée in the essentially characteristic portions of the réle. 
The definition of “ Frou-frou” by M. de Valréas is wholly 
inapplicable to the languid, intent-browed, slow-moving, 
heavy-lidded woman, who never for a moment suggests girlish- 
ness, either by her manner, her expression, or her elaborate long- 
trained costumes, and never looks less girl-like than when 
she makes her first entry, in a very ugly grey riding-habit and 
long boots, after she has beaten M. de Valréas in a race. In 
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the earlier scenes, Madlle. Bernhardt exhibits a great deal too 
much character, and of the wrong kind; she is too know- 
ing in the dialogue with her father, a witty but immoral 
portion of the play, in which Désclée was admirably con- 
sistent, at once with the wilfulness of Frou-frou, and the 
real innocence that underlies it and makes her sudden 
plunge into ruin under the influence of anger and jealousy so 
pitiable. Madlle. Bernhardt is too strong throughout to be either 
governed, persuaded, deceived, or set aside, as Gilberte is, by all 
the persons who have her destiny in their hands. Her dissolute 
father, and her good, common-place sister Louise, herself in 
love with Sartorys, persuade Gilberte to accept him, and 
Louise wards off her suspicions with the shallowest ease. The 
coquettish Baronne de Cambri, whose husband jokes with his 
wife’s admirers about their vain attempts on his and her honour ; 
the over-indulgent Sartorys, who indulges and despises Frou- 
frou, and Icts her sister manage him, his house, his child, and 
his affairs, and who, when his wife is aroused to the reality and 
the peril of the position, pooh-poohs her, and so drives her into 
the paroxysm of rage in which she wrecks their lives by 
going off with De Valréas,—are perfectly consistent in char- 
acter and situation with the Frou-frou of the piece. But 
they are entirely inconsistent with the Gilberte of Madlle. 
Bernhardt; and it is therefore not until the description of M. 
de Valréas ceases to be applicable to Gilberte,—until, in fact, 
Frou-frou is no longer Frou-frou, but a terrified or a despairing 
woman, that the sympathies of the audience are aroused by the 
actress. From that moment she holdsthem. Her acting is very 
good in the scene with Louise, when she overwhelms her with a 
torrent of passion, during which her speech is amazingly rapid, 
yet distinct, and rushes off with the terrible words, “ Mari, enfant, 
tu m’as tout pris; c’est bien, garde tout!’”—in the scene with 
Sartorys, when he seeks her in Venice to restore her fortune, 
and tells her he has come to kill Valréas, or be killed by him ; 
and in the sad scene at the close, when she dies, once more 
under her husband’s roof,—‘ chez moi,” as she says, with a 
touch of relief wonderfully affecting, and a revival of the old 
nature in her, under the influence of pardon and peace, in her 
last words, “ Yous me pardonnez, n’est-ce pas, paurvie Frou- 
frou!” 

In one instance Madlle. Bernhardt carries us away for a 
moment into forgetting that it is acting. That is when, in the 
fourth act, she realises that the lives of two men are at stake and 
forfeit for her fault. Althongh she renders this great point 
otherwise than Désclée rendered it, whose broken, childish, 
amazed, humble, entreating anguish was almost unendurable ; 
her fervent remonstrance, her desperate resistance, are very 
fine indeed, and especially her utterance of “ Vous battre! A 
cause de moi. Deux hommes s’entretuer,—i cause de mot, 
Frou-frou! Est-ce que cela est possible? Songez, done, 
Frou-frou! des fétes, des chiffons,—toute ma vie était 1a. 
C'est pour cela que j’étais faite, pour cela seulement...... 
Un homme pour vous se battre & cause d’une femme comme 
moi!” The effect of this is admirable, and as the scene in- 
creases in intensity the actress rises to it; until, when she 
flings herself upon Sartorys’ breast, and clings to him with 
clasping arms and interlaced fingers, with such real passion 
and energy that it is no feigned effort by which he wrenches 
himself away from her, the illusion of the performance is perfect. 

Madlle. Bernhardt is very fairly supported. M. Dieudonné 
is much better as Brigard, the dissolute father of Gilberte and 
Louise, with a risgé rdle, and some compensatory final penit- 
ence, than as the Abbé, who does the more refined scoundrelism 
of Sethe and Legouvé’s Adrienne Leeouvreur. M. Train acts 
the somewhat contemptible Sartorys fairly, and M. Pierre 
Berton is an admirable Valréas. No actor can present better 
than he the peculiarly difficult réle of the French stage-lover, 
who has to be at once profoundly respectful and _ irre- 
sistibly passionate. M. Pierre Berton is especially successful in 
his representation of the camaraderie between Valréas and 
Brigard ; by the delicate humour of his acting, he carries off 
the real offensiveness of the relations between himself and 
the father of the girl whom he wants to marry, and in the last 
scene in which he appears, the delicacy and tenderness of his 
painfully-concealed emotion, when he leaves the unconscious 
Gilberte, shrinking from her prettily-uttered “A toute a 
Vheure !” are of high excellence. 

It is likely that Madlle. Bernhardt’s Gilberte will improve by 
practice; she can hardly fail to recognise that she is far from 


Sta. ° 
ness of the rdle. We do not know how such an alteration would 


affect a Parisian audience, but it might be worth Madlle. Bern 
hardt’s while to consider that she is now acting to English pla . 
goers, and to modify a little her oppressive costumes, Tromians 
her charms, her griefs, and her punishment are almost obliterated 
by Gilberte’s gowns, and the most patient and interested audience 
that ever sat at a play (at least in London) must grow weary of 
the endless length of the entr’actes. The thread of the story is 
lost, the effects are weakened, while people sit fidgetting and 
yawning in order that Madlle. Bernhardt’s dressers may have time 
to smother her in cascades of silk (which does not Srou-frou-er) 
clouds of lace, and bales of beads. These outrageously extrava. 
gant dresses are totally incongruous with her position, in the 
first act, as an unmarried girl, and all through with the shabby 
mounting of the piece. Frou-frou in cut velvet and gorgeous 
lace complacently beholds her husband, her sister, and her child 
sitting down at a side-table, to a banquet served on a tea-tray, 
and whose component parts are one covered dish and a black 
bottle. “Avant de partir, il faut que je vous installe,” ghe 
says, trailing her train about the table, and surveying the tin 
cover and the black bottle. “ Vous étes charmants ainsi.” Then 
she kisses her finger-tips, and goes off to her performance of 
Indiana, This scene comes dangerously near the ludicrous, 
thanks to the tea-tray ; and the same sumptuous provision fora 
“square meal” makes its appearance in the Venetian palace of 
the fourth act! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARAB TRIBES OF BAGDAD. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THR ‘*SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I promised you a sketch of the political situation of 
Northern Arabia, in view of the coming struggle between Arab 
and Turk. The field is a wide one, too wide for a single letter; 
and I shall confine myself to-day to only one portion of it,—the 
Pashalik of Bagdad. 

Trak Arabi, as it is called, though a Turkish pashalik, is, I 
need hardly remind your readers, an integral part of Arabia. 
Its population is wholly Arab in race, manners, prejudices, and 
language; and it shares with independent Arabia her dislike of 
the Turks, to whom it is now subjected. The western portion 
of it, especially, is in close sympathy with the free States of 
Nejd, and accepts the Sultan’s Government only as a necessity 
imposed by force. Even in Bagdad itself, the seat of govern- 
meut and a rather cosmopolitan town, the Turk is looked upon 
simply as a foreigner, and feels himself to be such as com- 
pletely as the Englishman does in India. He comes there as a 
Government employé, military or civil, and returns when the 
term of his office has expired. 

Of the four cities, however, of the pashalik, Bagdad, though 
the largest, is of the least political importance. It stands apart, 
as it were, from the life of the rest, and is unlikely to play a 
prominent part in any war of independence. Since their one 
desperate effort, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Amurat LV. retook and sacked the town, the Bagdadis have 
kept themselves aloof from politics, and are now without decided 
complexion, political or religious, for on the latter head they 
enjoy a reputation for laxity thoroughly well deserved. 
Bussora, the second city in size, is a commercial port also 
to some extent cosmopolitan, for it possesses a considerable 
foreign element, through its connection with European 
trade. In spite of an unhealthy position, it is a thriving 
place, and has of late years usurped the supremacy of 
commerce formerly held by Bagdad. Each now con- 
tains a population of about 80,000 souls. The two remaining 
cities of _Kerbela and Meshhed Ali stand in striking contrast to 
the first, and exercise far more influence on the country popu- 
lations than either of these does. They are essentially Arab and 
essentially political. As cities of pilgrimage for the Shia sect 
of Mussulmans, they are a focus of rebellion against the Suni 
Turks. They have, too, the recollection of a very recent in- 
dependence, and in spite of the strong garrisons maintained in 
them have broken out into rebellion repeatedly during the last 
twenty years. In former times these cities enjoyed free govern- 
ment, under the protection of the Amarrat Sheykhs, the Ibn 
Haddal, and are still in intimate relations with the Bedouins of 
the western and southern deserts. Meshhed Ali, especially, 
maintains commercial intercourse with the Shammar of Nejd, 
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tractors, who accompany the Mecca pilgrimage under Shammar 


rotection across Arabia. Both towns would revert easily and 
Y parelly to the system of political life common to the peninsular 
States. 

wae the country populations, the most important is that of the 
Montefik tribe, which holds all the district between the Sea of 
Nejef and the Persian Gulf. This has always maintained its 
individuality, and to a certain extent its independence, being 
governed by an hereditary chief, who displays the double char- 
acter of Bedouin Sheykh and provincial ruler, Indeed, the 
Jate Sheykh, Nassr el Ashgar, had sufficient interest with 
the Imperial Government, avd sufficient money, to obtain 
‘the governorship of Bussora, in addition to his own agri- 
cultural district, with the title of pasha and the rank 
of caimakam. It is remarkable that during the period 
of his government there, peace and order were absolutely 
ynaintained in the province, and the revenue punctually brought 
in. Nassr’s success, however, raised the usual jealousies 
among the official class, and after two years’ tenure of the 
Bussora post, he was summoned to Constantinople, where he 
has since been detained a prisoner and hostage for his tribe. 
His nephew and successor, Fahad, is the chief who is now in 
revolt, and it is to him that we must look for an eventual ruler 
of the lower Euphrates. The Montefik are strong enough, both 
in the Desert and on the Euphrates, to keep order in Irak ; they 
are rich and prosperous, and their district is the best cultivated 
of any in Turkish Arabia. 

The small tribes of the district between the rivers 
have little political importance, but would serve in war 
to swell the Montefik ranks. Their country, intersected 
with marshes and canals, is not one easily manage- 
able either by military or Bedouin government. They are 
poor, nomadic rather than agricultural. They are, however, 
bitterly opposed to the Turks, as much from religious as 
national prejudice, for the nomads of Irak are Shia to a man. 
Beyond the rivers eastwards we find no cultivation and hardly 
any inhabitants, the only tribe of any importance within 
Turkish territory being the Beni Laam. These are a warlike, 
turbulent clan, which has always maintained its independence, 
and will certainly take part in any disturbances there may 
be. They are, however, divided against themselves, half of 
them, under Musa, having revolted from their legitimate 
Sheykh, Mizban. They would be of little use in any project 
of establishing a new order of things, being scarcely better than 
thieves and freebooters. They, too, are fanatically Shia, and 
have adopted many of the vices of their Persian neighbours. 
A more important chieftain than Mizban, and one who may be 
expected to claim his share of power in Persian Arabia, is 
Hajji Jaber, Sheykh of the Chaab, who is the chief ruler 
of the lower Karun, and a well-known personage at 
Mohamra. Besides being a Bedouin Sheykh, he is engaged 
in commerce, and carries on an extensive trade with 
Ahwaz and Shustar, by means of steamers, of which he 
has become the owner. Mohamra, like Bussora, is a commer- 
cial port, with an Arab population and a certain European 
element. It belongs to Persia, but will doubtless share what- 
ever fate is in store for the rest of the Arab towns upon the 
rivers. It is not improbable that both Bussora and Mohamra 
may, in the event of a withdrawal of the Turks from Irak, 
claim British protection. I reserve my survey of Upper Meso- 
potamia and the Syrian frontier for another letter.—I am, Sir, 
&e,, Witrrep Scawren Buunt. 





THE HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As it appears that the Hares and Rabbits Bill is, for 
want of a better argument, to be opposed by the landowners as 
interfering with “freedom of contract,” it seems worth while to 
point out that there are plenty of precedents in English law for 
interference with freedom of contract on the ground of public 
policy. 

Under the Mercantile Shipping Acts, seamen are in most 
‘eases deprived of the power of contracting to serve by the 
mouth or year, as might often be convenient both to them and 
their employers. The law forbids them to contract to serve 
except for the voyage. So, under the Truck Acts, the law for- 
bids ee and workmen to contract for payment of wages 
In goods, 


Upon a loan of money on mortgage, the borrower and lender 





cannot contract that if the mortgage-money is not paid within 
a certain time the estate conveyed by way of mortgage shall 
thereupon be foreclosed, and become the property of the mort- 
gagee, in satisfaction of his debt. In conformity with what is 
supposed to be the interest of the landowning class who borrow 
money on mortgage, the law will not allow of such foreclosure, 
except by means of long and costly proceedings in Chancery. 

The law does not allow freedom of contract upon the sale of 
reversions, but will reopen such transactions, and inquire into 
the adequacy of the consideration paid,—a rule, says Lord St. 
Leonard’s, “founded on public policy, in order to prevent an 
heir from shaking off his father’s authority, and feeding his 
extravagancies by disposing of the family estate.” 

Further illustrations might be drawn from the Annuity Acts, 
the Income-tax Acts, and many others; and surely neither the 
protection of seamen, the keeping together of family estates, 
nor any other object for which freedom of contract has already 
been taken away, can be more important than the relief of the 
British farmer from one of the very worst of the many diffi- 
culties against which he has to struggle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Retirep Barrister. 





THOREAU’S PITY AND HUMOUR, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.™] 
Sirn,—(1.) The following anecdote, given by a gentleman who 
had been introduced to Thoreau by Emerson, may, or may not, 
be taken to illustrate Mr. R. L. S.’s statement, in the too ex- 
haustive, but also too neat and final, essay in the Cornhill of 
June, that “there is no trace of pity in Thoreau;” but your 
words in criticising the said article encourage me to send it :— 

“ When I went next morning, I found them all (Thoreau was then 

living in his father’s house) in a state of excitement, by reason of the 
arrival of a fugitive negro from the South, who had come fainting to 
their door about daybreak, and thrown himself on their mercy. 
Thorean took me in to see the poor wretch, whom I found to be a 
man with whose face, as that of a slave in the South, I was familiar. 
The negro was much terrified at seeing me, supposing I was one of 
his pursuers. Having quieted his fears by the assurance that I, too, 
though in a different sense, was a refugee from the bondage he was 
escaping, and at the same time being able to attest the negro’s 
genuineness, I sat and watched the singularly tender and lowly devo- 
tion of the scholar to the slave. He must be fed, his swollen feet 
bathed, and he must think of nothing but rest. Again and again this 
coolest and calmest of men drew near to the trembling negro, and 
soothed him and bade him feel at home, and have no fear that any 
power should again wrong him. Thoreau could not walk with me 
that day, as had been agreed, but must mount guard ovor the fugi- 
tive, for slave-hunters were not extinct in these days; and so I went 
away after a while, much impressed by many little traits that I had 
seen, as they had appeared in this emergency.” 
Think of Thoreau’s abnormally-quick sense of smell and his 
craving for the open air, and then realise the self-denial involved 
in this imprisonment “ for pity’s sake.” And by this, I think, 
your question is answered: an Abolitionist of this kind cannot 
be without pity. 

J think the most charitable assumption is that Mr. R. L. S.’s 
studies of Thoreau have not been quite so extensive as they 
might have been, but at all events, one ounce of fact is surely 
worth a bushel of theory and “smart” writing,even in these 
days of exact science and agnosticism. When Walt Whitman 
had tenderly nursed wounded soldiers in the, hospitals during 
the war, some of his enemies were silenced, and others were not; 
we feel which of them we should have most respected. Still, 
we are assured that “ Thoreau was a skulker, who did not wish 
virtue to go out of him among his fellow-men, but slunk into a 
corner, to hoard it for himself,’ which puts a very fine point 
upon it indeed, and ought to bring the blush even on the Page. 
Should Mr. R. L. S. wish it, 1 can, through you, give him 
reference to authority for this anecdote, and to a dozen similar 
instances. 

(2.) And if this letter is not already too long, perhaps you 
will allow me to add here a specimen of Thoreau’s humour, of 
which (pace Mr. Russell Lowell, and others) he may be held to 
have had some share; but this passage (which, so far as I am 
aware, has not yet been printed in England) may well be taken 
to prove that if traces of pity are to be found in Thoreau, 
few traces of self-pity are to be found in him; and it is a nice 
question how far the one may be refined and deepened through 
the absence of the other :— 

‘For a year or two past, my publisher, Munroe, has been writing 
from time to time to ask what disposition should be made of the copies 
of ‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers’ still on hand, and 
at last suggesting that he had use for the room they occupied in his 
cellar. So I had them all sent to me here: and they have arrived 
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to-day by express, piling the man’s waggon, seven hundred and six 
copies out of an edition of one thousand, which I bought of Munroe 
four years ago, and have ever since been paying for, and have not 
quite paid for yet. The wares are sent to me at last, and I have an 
opportunity to examine my purchase. They are something more 
substantial than fame, as my back knows, which has borne them 
up two flights of stairs, to a place similar to that to which they 
trace their origin. Of the remaining two hundred and ninety 
and odd, seventy-five were given away, the rest sold. I 
have now a library of nearly nine hundred volumes, over 
seven hundred of which I wrote myself. Is it not well that the 
author should behold the fruits of his labour? My works are 
piled up in my chamber half as high as my head, my opera omnia. 
This is authorship. These are the works of my brain. There was 
just one piece of good-luck in the venture. The unbound were tied 
up by the printer four years ago in stout paper wrappers, and in- 
scribed ‘H. D. Thoreau, Concord River, fifty copies.’ So Munroe 
had only to cross out ‘ River’ and write ‘Mass.,’ and deliver them 
to the expressman at once. I can see now what I wrote for, and the 
result of my labours. Nevertheless, in spite of this result, sitting 
beside the inert mass of my works, I take up my pen to-night to re- 
cord what thought or experience I may have had with as much satis- 
faction as ever. Indeed, I believe that this result is more inspiring 
and better than if a thousand had bought my wares. It affects my 
privacy less, and leaves me freer.” 


And by the way, what does Mr. R. L. 8. mean by writing Pp— 
“He would stoop his face into a pool, and bring forth a bright, 
panting fish, lying undismayed in the palm of his hand.” A 
certain unfortunate misprint of “ head” for “hand ”’ seems to 
have seized his imagination; and what is his authority for saying 
that the “ wild squirrels were seen to nestle in Thoreau’s waist- 
coat ?”’—I am, Sir, &c., Avex. H. Japp. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—On the principle of hearing both sides, will you allow a 
country vicar to offer some remarks on the Burials Bill? It is 
easy for Bishops and London clergymen, like the writer in the 
Times, to display liberality in a matter which does not affect 
them personally; but the case is different with the rural clergy, 
and though we cannot hope to delay a measure which political 
considerations have rendered inevitable, we may at least point 
out that it will not do all the good expected from it, and may 
produce some inconvenient consequences to others as well as 
clergymen. It will not create religious equality. That might, 
I think, have been attained by forbidding all services whatever 
in Churchyards—except, perhaps, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Benediction—leaving the ministers and friends of the deceased to 
have what service they pleased, in that place of worship which he 
attended in his life-time. Our climate is not suited to out-door 
services, and funerals in winter and early spring frequently injure 
the health of the bare-headed assistants. The old Puritan plan of 
having no service at the grave could not offend the Dissenters, 
if the Church people were satisfied to say all their prayers in 
church, as the Roman Catholics do in some foreign countries. 
When the Bill passes, the Clergy will be bound to one form, 
while the Dissenters have liberty to use whatever form they 
think most suitable. Hducated ministers are not likely to say 
anything offensive at such a time, but the Bill allows any one to 
officiate whom the friends of the deceased please to appoint; and 
in some places, where there is much rivalry between the denomi- 
natiens, I can imagine a political Baptist, full of “jealous 
watchfulness ”’ and “ dissidence,” praying for the Rector in a 
very provoking manner,—if he should happen to be within 
hearing in his garden at the other side of the fence. The 
securities against such petty annoyances are quite illusory,— 
“ De minimis non curat Lex;” but more serious troubles may be 
apprehended, in the present condition of the country. Suppose 
a labourer to refuse the workhouse,—i.e., refuse out-door relief, 
—and to die in want; what an opportunity for Mr. Arch, or 
one of his agents, to play the part of Antony at the funeral of 
Cesar! History records many instances of burials ending in 
riots. Indeed, as Rabagas says, a corpse is indispensable to 
getting up a revolution in France. Or take another very pro- 
bable case. Iam well acquainted with the Warwickshire parish, 
where a silly young man lately killed a witch, to whom he 
attributed his ill-health. Should some one die, then, of 
any nervous disorder, and a Primitive Methodist, convinced 
as they all are of the malignant powers of old women, 
deliver a fervid address at the interment, it will be strange 
if the mourtiers do not at once begin a raid on the 
hags of the? village. In the case of Ireland, so often 
quoted, the gnly practical division is into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, and each of these classes has its own 
separate burial-places. When the family burial-place of a Pro- 





testant happens to be in a churchyard used by Roman Catholics 

a disturbance is sure to happen at a funeral, as ina late instance 
in Galway. Indeed, a friend of mine, who was a Rector in 
Treland, told me that he durst not bury one of his congregation 
in the churchyard round his own church, as it was an ancient 
burial-ground used by the Roman Catholics. I pay taxes on 
my churchyard as if it were my property, and have always 
taken care to keep it neat, and to plant it with ornamental} 
trees, as well as to endeavour to shut out ugly tombstones and 
ridiculous epitaphs. We are now told by the lawyers in Parlia. 
ment that the churchyards belong to the parish. We should, 
therefore, be relieved from these taxes and expenses, which are 
not compensated by the rare fees; ordinary burials pay nothing, 
Parliament is not apt to be tender to clerical consciences, and 
the clauses intended to relieve the Clergy from the scandal of 
burying in extreme cases of crime are sure to be dropped, 
Dissenters will not readily give up so plausible an excuse for 
attacking the “ Establishment.” Even if passed, these clauses 
would have no effect. The friends of the deceased would 
never give their consent to omitting any part of the usual 
service. Indeed, except in the case of Baptists, or where 
a demonstration is to be got up, I should expect that 
there will still be very few services in country churchyards 
other than those of the Church of England. The English 
peasant is in his own way a great Ritualist, and attaches 
immense importance to having his friends correctly buried by a 
surpliced parson. Accustomed to the easy indifference of Irish 

Protestants, I once, many years ago, ventured to read the con- 
cluding prayers in the church porch, a little distance from the 
grave, as it was raining heavily, and found to my astonishment 
that I had given great offence to the family, who were 
Methodists. Soawoman here could never be persuaded that 
her child was properly christened, because, in order to be heard,. 
I had read the prayers a few feet away from the font, which 
was in a side recess. If the burial of unbaptised persons with 
the service were made the rule, as is now proposed, I fear a great 
many persons will never be baptised at all. Every one who 
knows the poor will agree with me in this.—I am, Sir, &e., 

N. G. Bart, 





THE PARSONS AND THE BLACK-SHEEP. 
(To THe Epitror oF THE “‘ SpECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—There is an injustice done by the Burials Bill to the 
Clergy which ought to be remedied. They are obliged to bury 
all the black-sheep whom the Denominations reject. This is not 
fair. So long as the Churchyards were considered to belong to 
the Church, and no service could be performed by any one but 
the parish parson, it was, perhaps, not unfair that he should 
take all who came to him. But now that the Churchyards are 
thrown open to all the parish, and therefore to all creeds and 
to no creeds, without distinction, it is surely unfair that notorious 
evil livers should of necessity be buried by the parish clergy- 
man, at the will of the friends of the dead person. They may 
now, under the Bill, ask any one to bury, or may bury them- 
selves, with any service they please. Why, then, should the 


clergyman any longer be forced by law to violate his conscience,. 


and bring scandal on religion, by reading words of “ hope,” 
almost amounting to assurance, over a reprobate who has per- 
haps died in the very act of sin? Is religious liberty of neces- 
sity always to be one-sided P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghelere, June 7th. G. R. Porrat. 





THE CLERGY AND THE BURIAL SERVICE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—* A Hospital Chaplain” cries out before he is hurt, for 
he will not find in my letter any expression of unwillingness to 
relieve the Clergy from the indiscriminate use of the burial 
service. It is the laity of his own Church, and not Noncon- 
formists, who “ grudge” the clergy liberty in this matter, the 
Church Times of last week going so far as to say that “the 
clergy have too many fools amongst them, to be safely trusted 
with the power of choosing universally between two offices of 
differing tone.” 

I do not know whether Churchmen, “as a body,” regard the 
existing service only as “an innocent expression of charity for 
the departed,” and therefore do not object to its use in all cases. 
T, however, do know that in 1851 as many as 3,814 clergymen, 
in a memorial to the Episcopal Bench, declared that “ the 
almost indiscriminate use‘'The Order for the Burial of the Dead’”’ 
imposed “a burden on the conscience of the Clergy,” and that 
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«1 1863, 3,014 clergymen petitioned the House of Lords to the 
= effect. Probably, “A Hospital Chaplain ” forgot these 
ped when he wrote his last letter.—I am, Sir, &e., 

London, June 9th. J. CarveELL WILLIAMS. 


POETRY. 


preg 
“THE CRY OF THE TORIES.” 


Iv showers of gold and tinsel and enamel, 
The storms of Fate knocked down our Gessler’s hat ; 
But, gorged and fat with Ministerial camel, 
Say, shall we swallow the Northampton gnat ? 
Shall we, who did all sorts of things at Berlin 
(Though what precisely has been never known), 
Yet failed by that to keep our mighty Earl in, 
Not rally still around the Church and Throne ? 





Oh! noble army of Disraeli’s martyrs, 

Can we not spare our land this crowning shame ? 
Amid a galaxy of stars and garters 

Ye have, alas! departed as ye came; 
But, though ye raised, in unison harmonic, 

The swelling chorus of “ your noble selves,” 
And gave us powder for a wholesome tonic, 

Which puling Peace had wasted on the shelves; 
And though ye freely gave the blood of others, 

And store of others’ treasure freely spent, 
What good were Benjamin and all his brothers, 

If Mr. Bradlaugh sits in Parliament ? 


Was it for this we saw the star of Honour 
Shine ever brighter o’er our cherished land, 
While every Christian blessing fell upon her, 
As if at last Millennium were at hand? 
Was it for this, that truthfulness unswerving 
Marked every word that dropped from Salisbury’s tongue ? 
For this, that Beaconsfield’s unselfish serving 
Has set a pattern to the Tory young ? 


Was it for this we sate, enthralled and moulded 
By fiery Northcote’s adamantine will ? 

‘Or listened, with closed eyes and arms enfolded, 
To Cross’s silvery speech, seductive still ? 

Was it for this, that one should sit beside us, 
To take an oath or leave it nothing loath ? 

Think of the difference, whate’er divide us, 
Between an affirmation and an oath! 


Oh gentle Cranbrook, and majestic Manners! 
Oh Cairns, contemptuous of a legal plea! 
Clear was our conscience ’neath your stainless banners, 
Ye patterns of an olden chivalry. 
Not in our rule could Peace dishonour Glory,— 
We would not back the weak against the strong; 
What gentleman, that boasts the name of Tory, 
Ever apologised when he was wrong ? 
Oh, abject shame! Oh, sole surviving scion 
Yet left of Hamilton’s historic stock, 
Well might’st thou wag thy tail, deserted lion, 
- And blush all over at so rude a shock! 


“ Fais ce que je veux, advienne que pourra!” was 
The motto of our chief through thick and thin, 
And blind obedience to the guiding star was 
Our answering principle, to keep him in. 
We are not clever, and full well he knew it, 
Who led us blithely by the willing nose; 
Oh, mystic mantle ! if aside he threw it, 
Would all his stout Elishas come to blows ? 


We gave him all, and chuckled when he sold us, 
And broke the Ten Commandments at his nod; 
We would have broken twenty, if he told us, 
In adoration of our Jingo-God. 
For him we left the old and honest highways, 
With secret bargains smuggled in the dark, 
And wildering strayed in Statecraft’s stifled byways, 
Till thorns and thistles hid Light’s smouldering spark. 
For him we warred, with the light heart of Madness, 
And risked the Nemesis of Mercy lost ; 
Played with Invasion’s bitter, wanton sadness, 





And never counted, but concealed, the cost. 
For him we stirred the great heart of the Nation 
Into a dumb rebellion yet unknown ; 
And for one man’s unslaked self-adulation, 
Shook even the loving faith which guards the Throne. 


For him we talked of War, and played at Murder, 
And offered hecatombs of helpless lives ; 

And rough-rode England till the rowel spurred her 
Into the need that is, when Evil drives. 

The cry of Conscience gave the note of warning, 
The arm of Honour sped the angry bolt ; 

And Truth and Freedom woke from night to morning, 
Into one strong, victorious revolt. 

Then hip and thigh our startled host was smitten, 
Then all our glories crumbled to a fall; 

And thus we found our pedigree was written,— 
“ By Jingo out of Office,”—after all! 


H. M. 


A SONG OF SPRING. 
Wiru the flying scud, with the birds on the wing, 
We wandered out at the close of day ; 
Our faint hearts swelled with the life of the spring, 
As the young buds burgeon on branch and spray. 
As we heard the sheltering coppice ring 
With a burst of joy too full for words, 
Our hearts sung, too, but of what strange thing 
We knew no more than the singing birds. 


We stood ’mid the gorse on the golden hill 
As the sun went down in a sea of mist; 

Though its glory was lingering around us still, 
We were sad at heart, for the end we wist. 

A homeless breath that was wandering chill 
Had found a voice in the evening breeze, 

And the silent birds that had sung their fill 
Were asleep in the shade of the feathery trees. 


“Soul of the younger Springs gone by, 

Why haunt us with that breath forlorn, 
Avenging with a ghostly sigh, 

Too sad for words, the words we scorn ?” 
We said, when lo, the coppice nigh 

Gave forth a voice, and we had done,— 
It seemed to touch the stars on high, 

It almost might recall the sun. 


Dear bird of Love, fond nightingale, 
That firest all the grove with song, 
Till we, who catch the tender tale, 
Forget the years that do us wrong,— 
Glad birds that no lost springs bewail, 
Sweet hearts that are not sad and wise,— 
Wake the spring night, young nightingale, 
And we will see it with thine eyes. 


Day, 1880. Emity PFEIFFER. 








ART. 
a een 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND AND LAST NOTICE. ] 

Tur works of M. Bastian Lepage have excited more comment, 
and that of the most diverse kinds, than any others in this 
year’s Grosvenor Gallery. The artist holds easily this season 
the position wont to be filled by such painters as Messrs. 
Burne Jones and Holman Hunt, and round his pictures there 
gathers constantly a little knot of worshippers or scoffers, 
admiring or condemning in the most vehement manner. And 
yet just at first it is difficult to see wherein the separateness of 
the painting is to be discovered, and where the great attraction 
lies. Probably, if the truth were known, it would be found that 
half the painter’s interest lay in the fact of his having painted 
the Prince of Wales and Sarah Bernhardt, and the other hal 
was due to the fact that the painter is French and young an 

clever, which is but another way of saying that his art strikes 
us as different from that of our own painters, that his endea- 
vours are bold and made in various directions, and that he 
manages to give even to his failures an air of having only failed 
because he was trying to do so much. If there be such a thing 
as the “ beauté du diable ” in a painter’s work, it is to be found 
in that of this artist. 
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Of his portraits, it should be remarked that the best of them 
—those of the Prince of Wales, Madlle. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
M. Klots—are imitations, and very good imitations, of Holbein. 
The features are painted in the same smooth, even manner, the 
details of dress and background are quiet and yet elaborate, 
the whole face of the sitter has that curiously flattened 
look familiar to any one who knows Holbein’s work, 
and the whole picture is painted with the very minimum 
amount of light and shade, either in the figure or the back- 
ground, the latter of which is almost entirely conventional. 
Of their merit as pictures it is difficult to speak assuredly, 
because they both lose and gain so enormously from the large 
pictures by which they are surrounded. Perhaps some idea of 
this difficulty, and of the peculiar character of the portraits may 
be gained by a succession of negations of the following kind :— 
They are not portraits which show penetration into the sitter’s 
character, like those of Watts, nor are they such as bring the 
sitter prominently before us, as in the works of Holl, and, in a 
less degree, of Ouless. They are not strong in design, quite the 
contrary ; nor do they succeed in being works of colour, though 
occasionally, as in the one of Madlle. Bernhardt, they are won- 
derfully delicate. They are not large either in size or in method, 
nor are they bold in manner of work. Their chief merit, as it 
appears to us, is a very peculiar one, inasmuch as it was one 
(the principal one) of Holbein’s chief merits, and is also the 
great help of every caricaturist who has ever lived. This is 
the power of individualising, so to speak, the sitter and his 
garments, making the latter, part and parcel of the former’s 
character. Looked at on one side this is great art, inasmuch 
as it brings people’s character more vividly before you than 
almost any other talent will do,—thus he who runs may read 
in M. Lepage’s portrait of her, that Madlle. 8. Bernhardt is 
sculptress, actress, and Frenchwoman,—has a thin body and a 
long neck, both of which she likes to hide as much as possible ; 
but after all, we do not get much more out of the portrait than 
we should if it were a coloured photograph. It seems as if M. 
Lepage has the power of suppressing his own individuality 
entirely, and painting with that of his sitter, at least in no 
other way can we explain the curious diversity of feeling which 
pervades his portraits. It is hardly dramatie power that M. 
Lepage shows, for it never seems totake shape in definite action ; 
but he manages to somehow rid himself of all personal feeling, 
and to turn himself into an artist’s photographic apparatus. 





We will now say a few words on the rest of the pictures in 
the large west gallery, taking them in their numerical order 
round the room. W. B. Richmond, portrait of Holman Hunt. 
Not a good likeness, but a pleasant picture, an evident imitation 
of Mr. Watts; very poorly and thinly painted in the hair and 
beard. Fairfax Murray, “ Helya and Gunnling.” An illustra- 
tion to one of Morris’s “ Sagas,” of nice colour, drily-painted, 
somewhat in imitation of a fresco. Very badly drawn in the 
extremities, and not too well in the faces ; look especially at the 
hands of both figures. Bastian Lepage, “ Les Foins.” Large pic- 
ture of haymakers, ugly, and wilfully so, in design and in the 
faces and figures of the two people in the foreground ; landscape 
chalky, but fresh, and the whole picture true in its atmospheric 
effect; gives the impression of having been painted out of doors. 
W. J. Henessy, “ A Visit to the Peacock.’ Foolish picture, 
inexplicable in its middle-distance, for whether the peacock is 
on the other side of a lake or on a wall we could not clearly 
determine. <A. Legros, portrait of Professor Huxley. Appar- 
ently a hurried time-sketch, most unpleasant in colour, but seem- 
ing a good likeness; not worthy to be exhibited as finished 
work. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., “The Bridge of Sighs.’ An 
affected title, and a silly and wholly unnatural picture. This 
artist has a much better picture in the east gallery, of some fisher- 
men and a child on the edge of a cliff, which is, however, a good 
deal spoilt by the careless painting of the long grass in the 
foreground. H. Herkomer, portrait of Mr. Odell, the actor. A 
clever portrait, coarsely painted. Mark Fisher, “A Normandy 
Orchard.” The usual style of French landscape, done by a clever 
young Englishman, Good in tone and carefully composed, and 
nothing else,—not a bit of really accurate form or beautiful 
colour in the picture. Mr. Fisher should give us better work 
than this, for he undoubtedly could if he tried. C. E. Hallé, 


“St. George,” an amazing picture, in which all the actors of 
the scene, St. George, maiden, and dragon, appear to have been 
kept in a glass case, and carefully dusted before the artist 
began to paint them, but creditable as amateur work. C. 
Good likeness, of 


Pellegrini, “ Portrait of S. B. Bancroft.” 
oD ’ 





little more value pictorially than the caricatures Mr. Pellegrini 
used to do for Vanity Fair. 

Spencer Stanhope, “The Waters of Lethe.” An important 
and in some ways fine picture, which should be criticiseg at 
length, had we space to do so; but we can only draw attention 
to the care with which Mr. Stanhope’s conception has been 
wrought out, and drop a tear over his wilful imitation of pre= 
Raphaelite ignorance of form. Bits of the drawing in this picture 
are really marvellously ugly, not to say incorrect; the hands 
and feet look as if they had been roughly chopped out of wood 
with a blunt hatchet. The picture is full of expression, full-of 
thought, and full, too, of a certain kind of poetical beauty, but 
the whole is ruined pictorially by the crudeness of the execution, 

E. J. Poynter, R.A., “A Door on to the Silent Highway,” a 
pretty, finished study in pure water-colourof Veuice,—the palace, 
a little exaggerated in colour, perhaps, and the canal, certainly 
not as wide as the Grand Canal is at that point ; but the study is 
very careful in its detail, and both industrious and fresh in its 
work. Further on, the artist has a picture called “ A Vesta}, 
which is simply ugly; and the finished water-colour sketch for 
his last year’s Academy picture of “ Nausicaa.” V.C. Prinsep, 
A.R.A., “An Unprofessional Beauty.” Mr. Prinsep is here 
seen at his best,—a fresh, red-and-white face, clearly and 
brightly painted, in the most fashionable of hats, &e. The- 
spaniel in the lady’s lap rather worries the work, as far as 
colour goes, and would be better painted out. Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, “Hunt the Slipper,” a clever picture of children, 
showing strong traces of her husband’s work. W. B. Rich- 
mond, “ Calves,”—a very flagrant imitation of the late George 
Mason’s style of composition, subject, and general effect, but 
as bad in colour as Mason’s work used to be good. The white 
calf in this picture is, if we remember rightly, almost identical 
in attitude with one in a little picture by the last-named artist. 
Mr. Richmond would, we think, do better to endeavour to work, 
as Harry Smith fought, “for his own hand,” than to wander 
round other artists’ covers, as he seems to be doing. We have 
in this gallery from his brush an imitation of Leighton, of 
Watts, of Mason, and lastly, a portrait of Darwin which seems 
to be a sort of echo (very faint) of Tintoretto’s manner. This 
is quite unworthy of Mr. Richmond's dignity and undoubied 
ability ; if he is to become a genuine painter, he must think a 
little less that he can do everything, in the style of everybody. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., “Daphne” and “ Psyche.” Both of these 
pictures are nude single figures, both are beautiful, and beth 
have been executed (we believe) for some years. They are at 
the very opposite pole of Art to Sir F. Leighton’s painting of the 
nude figure; and other painters we have none who attempt this 
kind of work seriously, except Mr. Poynter, whose endeavonrs 
in this direction are rarely more than studies, generally too 
anatomical. In some one or the other of the “ Maudle and 
Postlethwaite” literature of the day, we have seen an allusion to- 
“the sacrament of flesh;” if those extremely silly words could 
be applied to any flesh-painting, it would be to such as there is 
here by Mr. Watts. To say that the pictures are absolutely pure 
does not express their appearance sufficiently strongly; the 
“ Source” of Ingres is pure, but it has none of the gravity and 
the tenderness of these paintings. The “ Daphne” is the most 
graceful in its pose, and most beautiful in its surrounding of 
laurel-leaves; but, to our mind, the greatest artistic trinmph,. 
and the most beautiful picture, is the perfectly unadorned and 
simple figure of the “ Psyche,” who stands with the broken 
lamp at her feet, fronting the spectator, her head bent a little 
down, half in thought, half in sorrow, her arms hanging 
loosely by her side. These are by far the most beautiful pic- 
tures in the exhibition this year. J. E. Millais, R.A., has two 
portraits, of Mrs. Jopling and Mrs. Caird, which are not worthy 


of him. Miss E. Pickering, “ Marjorie Mure” and ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa.” The first is a pretty little picture enough, with 


the name of the sitter rather affectedly inscribed round the 
head. The second is a large picture of a single figure, in 
rich drapery. Very carefully and soberly painted, this work is 
spoilt by two things,—lack of interest,—there is no indi- 
viduality about it; and by its unpleasant colour. It 1s, 
however, very skilful and dignified work for a young lady. 
The same artist has a life-size bust of Medea in this gallery, 
which shows the same high aim as her painting; its chief fault 
is the modelling of the eyes, which are two, but nota pair. A. 
Legros, “ L’Incendie,” a very large and uninteresting picture, 
most unpleasant in its colouring. Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., 
“ Rubinella,” a rather weak example of the President's work. 
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pg ree white ” not so “rarely mixed ” as usual, and 
the face seeming a little out of tune with the rich dress beneath. 

Alfred Parsons, “ Last Gleanings,” a pretty little landscape, 
with two figures, very much in the French style, but not quite 
formless,—as yet. H. Moore, two small and very poor examples, 
both of rough sea; hardly worthy of frames, much less of exhi- 
pition. J. R. Weguelin, “ The Vintage,”’ three damsels, bare to 
the knee, treading out the “ wine-press ; an ambitious picture, of 
great daring, but hardly successful, though there is plenty of 
careful painting in it. [he maidens’ eyes glare out of the pic- 
ture in an unpleasant manner, and the drawing of the legs is a 
little poor and decidedly stiff. This picture would probably be 
much improved by being hung rather below the line of sight, 
instead of a good bit above it. “ Victorious,” by J. Linton. 
This is a large picture, containing many figures well drawn and 
carefully painted. As a whole, however, the work appears to 
us to lack interest, and the colour has an unpleasant blackness, 
which seems to pervade every tint used in the work. The best 
thing in the composition are the two figures of the dwarf 
and jester, who sit to the right hand of the throne. R. 
W. Macbeth sends several small pictures, of which “ Land- 
ing Sardines at Low Tide” is probably the best. 'The por- 
trait of Miss Milly Fisher, in the east gallery, is also very 
pleasant in colour, and makes a pretty picture, though it is 
hardly more than a clever sketch. Mr. Macbeth’s large picture, 
in the east gallery, of a “ Flood in the Fens,” is very clever, and, 
as usual with this artist, both original in conception and daring 
in the difficulties with which it grapples. ‘That the grappling is 
not altogether successful must be admitted. The picture is not 
well thrown together, there are many passages in it which are 
pleasing, but the whole effect is scattered; the actors are hardly 
at home in their various parts, and their relation to the “ flood”’ 
is not very clearly discernible; the people are too fresh and rosy for 
fen people, and too bright in colour, the labourers and peasants 
in the fens growing gradually the same greyish hue as the 
country about them. In this picture these sheep are the 
brightest south-downs, full of warm colour, whereas, to be 
like those in the fens, they should be a dull-grey. These 
and many other errors, might one find in the picture, but they 
are none of them faults which the artist cannot cure if he 
chooses, and the power which is flung about here and there in 
this painting is quite sufficient to produce great work if it is once 
got into thorough working order. 

Last of all comes Mr. Holman Hunt, with a portrait of his 
son, which will be a trial to all the artist’s greatest admirers. 
To say that the work is fine, and the painting industrious and 
foreible, is only to say that it is by its author, but little more 
can be said in its praise. It is an unpleasant picture, only 
noticeable for one thing, its truth of atmosphere. It has caught 
the effect of outdoor daylight marvellously well. 








BOOKS. 


mncntincsjiiiemniniine 
THE CIVIL WAR IN HEREFORDSHIRE.-* 
TureE-rourtus of these Memorials of the Civil War, as it 
Affected Herefordshire and the Adjacent Counties, are from the 
pen of the Rev. John Webb, late Rector of retire. This 
gentleman, although he lived to be nearly ninety-three, left his 
work unfinished. It has been edited and completed by his son, 
the present Vicar of Hardwick, and lies before us in two well 
illustrated and beautifully printed volumes, for which the pub- 
lishers ask two guineas. The class of readers whom such a 
book is likely to interest most will not grudge the price. It 
deserves all the honours of the best typography, and is a most 
valuable contribution to a very important branch of our national 
literature. The continuation is unequal rather than dissimilar 
to the original work, and the appreciative reader will be amused 
rather than annoyed by the filial “echoes” of the Rev. 'T. W. 
Webb. They resemble the fraternal “echoes” which we meet 
with in the poetry of Mr. F. Tennyson and in the prose of Dr. 
J. A. Carlyle, and are signs of inferiority, but by no means of 
incapacity. ‘The workmanship of the venerable author himself 
is of the highest description of merit. He candidly admits that 
the petty disputes which he records may appear to the general 
reader, as compared with public transactions of greater magni- 
tude and interest, to be but as “ the combats of kites and crows ;” 


Ry Memorials of the Civil War belween King Charles I. and the Parliament of 
England, as it Affected Herefordshire and the Adjacent Counties. By the late Rev. 
John Webb, London: Lovgmans, Green, and Co. 1879. 





but he justly reminds us that “the provincial historian has set 
himself within a circle, from which, though he should occasion- 
ally make excursions, he may not too frequently or widely 
depart.” It is only fair to the elder Mr. Webb to say that when 
he does make these excursions, his tread is as firm and as sure 
beyond the circle as within it. The pungent rhetoric of 

¥ 5 
Macaulay, and the poignant enthusiasm of Carlyle, have com- 
pletely turned the tide which once flowed so strongly against 
Puritanism. There is no reason for doubting the sincerity of 
either of these gifted writers, but celui qui s'iimpose @ soi-méme 
impose & d'autres, and Charles and his adherents are treated 
with almost as much injustice now as their opponents. were 
formerly. Mr. Webb’s sympathies are unquestionably with the 
King. Our own are as strongly with the Parliament. But we quote 
with pleasure the following passage, not merely as a specimen of 
Mr. Webb’s historical style, but as a fair and judicious criticism 
of the side to which we adhere. Fus est ef ab hoste doceri— 
though “enemy,” we may add, is the last word which we 
should think of applying seriously to Mr. Webb :— 

“We can discover little of what passed in the Privy Chamber of 
Charles and his counsellors, so as to distinguish the tone and temper 
of their discussions; but while to outward appearance their master 
in general maintained a dignitied composure, those by whom he 
was surrounded too often carried themselves with fierce hostility, unbe- 
coming contempt, or daring defiance, whenever they came into contact 
with their adversaries. The defect of admittance into the details of 
Royalist consultations is more than balanced, on the other hand, by 
Journals of the Houses of Lords and Commons. The latter in par- 
ticular about this period (1642) exhibit a melancholy want of that 
true dignity of spirit,—perhaps oftener a theoretical rather than an 
actual attribute of such assemblies,—that just and balanced pitch of 
soul that ought to animate the senate of a nation whose existence is 
at stake. It may not be fair to sit too severely in judgment on those 
whose passions were so intensely heated; yet the eager suspicion 
with which they listened to idle tales, grossly fabricated plots, and 
base surmises, their captious, quick, and vindictive disposition, trem- 
blingly alive to censure or panish all those who Ciffered from them; and 
their unwillingness to modify one iota of demand once propounded, can 
recommend their conduct to none but their too indulgent partisans of 
posterity. Many of them, in their private capacity, are known to 
have been amiable in all the relations of life; numbers of them put 
forth serious pretensions to a strict observance of that religion whose 
practical essence consists in charity, reconciliation, and peace. But 
after all allowances that can be made, dismissing as calumny the 
secret arts of which their conductors have been gravely accused, 
aud setting aside the question of their motives, which might variously 
be construed, it cannot fairly be disputed, since their open deal- 
ings are sufficient to contirm the belief, that they turned their 
backs upon more than one cpportunity ef bringing matters to a 
better, if not a bloodless, termination.” 











Some significant details are here interposed, and the passage 
concludes as follows :— 

“Tn this way, while they increased the terror of their power, they 
gave encouragement to informers, and scope to private pique and 
revenge. Such their own records show them to have been, and if 
their conduct has still its unqualified admirers, prejudice in such a 
case has much to overlook. No enemy could have more glaringly 
traduced them in some points, than by their own existing and faithful 
minutes of proceedings they have exposed themselves.” 





It is, however, within the circle which he has traced for him- 
self that Mr. Webb’s merits are best displayed. 
glancing at him with his foot, so to speak, upon his native heath, 
we must remark that the aneedote which he twice refers to 
of Cromwell’s cowardice at Edgehill is supremely ridiculous. 
This is, we think, the only instance where we have found him 
distinctly tripping, unless we may mention as another the slip of 
the pen by which he makes Northumberland as well as Hotspur 
fall at Battletield. But these are trifles which we should not 
As a provincia} 





Sut before 


notice, unless it were our vocation to do so. 
historian, Mr. Web) challenges our warmest praise, and we have 
ventured to say that provincial history—though the expression 
is not a happy one—is one of the most important departments 
of our national literature. England, from causes which may 
be regretted, but cannot be averted, is fast becoming one vast 
county. We see this in her sports and pastimes, as well 
as in matters of more i All the more thank- 
ful, therefore, ought we to be for writings which tend to 
keep alive that provincial patriotism, if we may use such a 
school-boy phrase, which often does as much for a county as 
Not, indeed, that this was 
His main object, as 








iportance. 


esprit de Corps does for a regiment. 
Mr. Webb’s chief or even deliberate aim. 
: home to men’s business aud bosoms ” 





he tells us, was to b 
the fallacy of supposin; 
is a rough but useful remedy on the whole, without duly con- 





-that such a dire extremity as civil war 





sidering that it may be in its progress and effects far more 
cruel and bitter than the di 
it has happenedthat when men 


e disease, or reflecting how frequently 





have smarted under sucha scourgs 
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they are ready to bow their necks to any yoke. He thinks that 
separate histories of the counties of England agitated by the last 
Civil War may tend in some measure to revive this salutary 
lesson, by showing the present generation “where the dwell- 
ings of their ancestors were rifled and ruined, and their fields 
stained by the sword; how they were doomed to captivity, or 
driven from their homes, without knowing where to hide their 
heads.” Now, we do not profess to have Mr. Webb’s hopes, or 
his fears either ; but judging his work from his own point of 
view, we must pronounce it well-nigh perfect. It is full of 
interesting, affecting, and well-authenticated details, told with 
rare candour and sympathy, and so far as Herefordshire is con- 
cerned, we need look for no further narrative of this portion of 
its history. We prefer, however, to leave these details untouched. 
A précis of them would be as intolerable anywhere, as it is luckily 
here impossible; and as we have room for only a few specimens 
of Mr. Webb’s skill as a local historian, we shall choose them 
from the sunnier parts of his often sombre narrative. 

Tt is hard to overrate the charm which a knowledge of their 
history lends to places. A tourist in Scotland guiltless of read- 
ing Scott will be blind and deaf, compared with one whose 
mind is saturated with the lore of the Abbotsford wizard. To 
those for whom histories are literally books with seven seals, 
and who have never read Erckmann-Chatrien’s masterly 
Waterloo, the scene of Napoleon’s last victory will be a blank 
as bare as a suburban railway-station. And Epsom Downs, 
though glorious in themselves, will tell a very different 
tale to those who have never, and to those who have 
often, felt their blood course quicker over the story of 
England’s greatest classic race. Taking a line, then, through 
the kind of men who will read these volumes with most atten- 
tion, the beneficed clergy and the well-to-do, or even not so 
well-to.do, scholars and antiquaries who dwell in Herefordshire, 
or are likely to visit that pleasant county, we may not unfairly 
say that Mr. Webb has increased the sum of human happiness. 
But we may hasten to our quotations, and space pressing, must 
leave them without the comments which we would otherwise 
gladly make :— 

“ The popular and proverbial boast of the inhabitants uf Hereford- 
shire was that they had in eminent perfeetion and abundance, water, 
wood, women, wool, and wheat, according to the order in which they 
are enumerated by a native poet,— 

* Unda, et silva frequens, femina, lana, seges.’’”’ 
We must leave, as we said, the wood, wheat, water, and women 
alone, but we are fain to illustrate the “ wool” by an amusing 
anti-climax from one of the numerous and instructive papers in 
the appendix :— 

‘“‘ May it therefore please this Honourable House to continue your 

prudent and pions intentions and endeavours; to hasten the speedy 
Reliefe of distressed and gasping Ireland ; to remove evil Counsellors ; 
to take away the Votes of Popish Lords; speedily to disarme the 
Papists; to settle a godly and learned Ministery ; and to restrain the 
excessive Importation of Spanish Wool.” 
We had marked several other passages for quotation, and 
among them the merry game which was played at Raglan 
Castle with the Parliamentary Commissioners, and Lord 
Herbert’s powerful “ water-commanding engine;’ and the 
curious anecdote, reported by the younger Mr. Webb, about 
the estate of High Meadow and the great Duke of Wellington. 
We can readily imagine that his Grace might have objected to 
scenery which reminded him of “ Busaco’s ridge of fire,” but 
we are puzzled to guess what unpleasant memories were 
awakened by the richly-wooded prospect which drew from him 
the exclamation, ‘“ The Pyrenees,—the Pyrenees!” We think, 
however, that our purpose will be better served by a quotation 
of an entirely different kind. Our purpose is to induce the 
readers of this very imperfect notice of a very valuable book to 
read that book for themselves; and we feel very strongly that 
we cannot further that purpose better than by transcribing the 
noble words which Mr. J. W. Webb thinks, strangely enough, 
to be no more than a fragmentary sketch of the intended con- 
clusion :— 

**T have done what I could, and commend this story to the thoughts 
and never-dying remembrance of such as may read it, in humble 
hope that this feeble attempt to promote the spirit of peace by de- 
tailing the miseries of discord may not be thrown away. It might 
be expected that a writer treating of such a subject should enter into 
the question of principles, and deal out his censure upon these whom 
he thinks to have been most to blame. I could have descanted upon 
the guilt of violating the law by rulers, and the sin of rebellion in the 
governed ; and, as too often has been done, insisted that the fault 
was only on one side. Englishmen will continue to divide in 
opinion upon this question, and it may be best that they should 





rs 
continue to do so while it disturbs not their mutual Peace. [ 
have, however, preferred to take up the point which cannot be an 
troverted, amidst glaring errors and offences on both sides, the miser ; 
brought by dissension upon both rulers and people. Itwasa politics! 
storm, in which discordant elements were confusedly blended to 
devastate society ; fire, mingled with hail, ran along upon the ground 
I have wished to enter little more into the question than to show the 
consequences, too visible to all, let their opinions of the causes be 
what they may. Blood and devastation, enmity between brethren 
—who were the authors of this calamity, the Day of Account will de. 
clare. Meanwhile, let this sad story be its own witness. And let 
none think or speak without abhorrence of a Civil War.” 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN.* 

Tue light that never was on sea or land does not illuminate the 
writings of Mr. Trollope; but there is generally plenty of that 
other kind of light with which, after all, we are more familiar, 
and which nota few of us, perhaps, prefer to the transcendental 
lustre. There is no modern novelist who has more clearly 
defined to his own apprehension his literary capabilities 
and limitations than Mr. Trollope. He is thoroughly ae. 
quainted with both his fortes and his foibles, and so sound iy 
his good-sense, that he very seldom is beguiled into toiling with 
futile ambition after effects that are beyond him. His proper 
domain is a wide and sufficiently diversified one; he is inimit- 
ably at home there; and when he invites us there to visit him, 
we may be sure of getting good and wholesome entertainment. In 
the present work, we find him not quite at his best. But the 
writer’s familiarity with his characters communicates itself imper- 
ceptibly to the reader ; there are no difficult or awkward introdue- 
tions ; the toning of the picture, to use an artistic phrase, is unex- 
ceptionable; and if it is rather tinted than coloured, the tints 
are so handled that only the masters of colour could produce 
anything more likely to recall reality. 

The story is concerned with the recent adventures of the pre 
sent Duke of Omnium, his two sons, and his daughter. No 
novelist of whom we have any knowledge seems to possess so 
sane a comprehension of the mode of life and thought of the 
British aristocracy as Mr. Trollope. He has not only made a 
study of them in the way of observation, but he has reasoned 
them out intellectually. The figures are not characteristically 
defined ; Mr. Trollope’s realism is applied to events, not to per- 
sonalities. We have none of those minute, suggestive touches 
which seem to bring the personage bodily before us; we have 
the scene described, but we do not look upon it. Mr. Trollope is 
not an observer in the sense that Tourguenieff, for instance, is an 
observer. The latter, by describing the peculiar features and 
gestures of his various dramatis persone, by showing us the charac- 
teristic manner in which they said this or did that, artfully and 
insensibly brings us into intimate acquaintance with them. We 
should not recognise Mr. Trollope’s characters, if we met them ; 
but if we were told who they were, we should know, from Mr, 
Trollope’s testimony, what were their general traits, and how 
they would act under given circumstances. The logical 
sequence of occurrences is carefully maintained; no one 
does or says anything which an ordinary drawing-room 
knowledge of him or her might not lead us to expect; and 
nothing happens to them, either for good or evil, other 
than might befall. under the dispensations of a Providence 
no more unjust, and no more far-sighted, than Mr. Trollope 
himself. It appears as if his creatures were interesting to him 
not for what they are in themselves, but for the results which 
they produce upon the course of events. Thus, although 
the motives prompting them to one or another course of action 
are carefully analysed and set before us, the effect of such 
analysis is rather to incline us to accept the events than to 
realise the actors. There is a good deal of the a priori principle 
in Mr. Trollope’s method; he seems to have made up his mind 
pretty thoroughly as to certain fundamental data; and he will 
thence develope or explain whatever reasonable complication 
may come up for settlement. But to go about unhampered by 
any theories, curious only to examine whatever turns up, and 
to give a report thereof unbiassed by any considerations save 
those of artistie propriety, would be weariness and vexation of 
spirit to Mr. Trollope; and derivatively so, no doubt, to his 
readers likewise. For our own part, we are more than satisfied 
to take him for what he is; and when we want other fare, we 
shall know where to go for it. 

For this dramatic essay, if we may so term it, upon the 
aristocratic principle, in its relation to politics, society, and 











* The Duke's Children: a Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 3 vols. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 1830. 
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orality, possesses an interest which few or none besides Mr. 
mor ’ 


Trollope could have imparted to it; it is the thoughtful and 
ensible judgment of an able and comparatively impartial mind 
n one of the quaintest of modern problems. ‘The Duke of 
pane himself is the best and highest type of the surviving 
aristocracy of the last generation ; but his children are also 
the children of progress; more emancipated than he from 
the traditions of the past, but forfeiting, as Lady Glen- 
cora’s children should, along with these, a good deal of 
dignity and self-respect. The Duke has the worst of the 
logic throughout ; but the occasional shortcomings of the best 
logic are very clearly indicated by the novelist. Two principal 
considerations stand in the way of the Duke's squaring his con- 
crete practice with his intellectual theories. In the first place, 
he is the representative and, as it were, responsible curator of 
the traditions and the honour of an ancient and noble line. It 
is his duty to see that it suffers no diminution of quality or 
prestige at his hands. In the second place, he is, from a personal 
or individual point of view, one of the foremost figures of his 
order; and there is an ever-present conflict going on in his mind 
between his gentleness and charity as a human being, 
aud his pride and punctiliousness as one of the leaders of 
an august and artificial social oligarchy. He cannot satis- 
factorily divide himself between the claims of these opposing 
interests; and the struggle, which is admirably pourtrayed by 
Mr. Trollope, in various amusing and pathetic scenes, involves 
much incidental anxiety and distress, both to the Duke and his 
children. The story ends happily, in the conventional sense; 
but the total impression upon the reader’s mind is somewhat 
depressing ; the Gordian knot which puzzled ‘he poor old Duke 
is cut, rather than untied ; the bonds of the past are arbitrarily 
broken; they are not modified into picturesque appendages. 
Mr. Trollope appears to suggest that the religion of caste is 
hopelessly and helplessly incompatible with the creed of 
progress, when, nevertheless, caste is the very root of the tree 
of the political English oak, and can be interfered with only at 
the risk of destroying the entire organism. Is such destruction 
advisable, or even practicable ? You cannot make a man cease 
to be the descendant of his own ancestors; you may take away 
his lands and his money, but you cannot thereby deprive him 
of the inborn conviction that he and the labourer have little 
more than their flesh and blood in common. And even 
supposing that this were possible, what good end would be thereby 
ensured ? Society, after being chaotic for a while, must needs re- 
organise itself anew; and then once more some men would be 
found abler and better than the others, and they would inevitably 
take the lead. And although the new leaders might conceivably 
emerge from among those who were previously the led, yet it 
may seriously be doubted whether so great a risk as that of 
social revolution is to be incurred for so questionable an 
advantage as that of rebuilding the shattered edifice upside 
down. Upon the whole, Mr. Trollope seems to conclude that 
occasional intermarriage is the best way out of the difficulty. 
A prolonged and persistent course of matrimonial mésalliances 
would, no doubt, ultimately dull the edge of patrician 
haughtiness, and interweave the upper and lower social strands 
into a comparatively homogeneous mass. Whether either party 
will derive any benefit from the process remains to be seen. 
Among the materials which Mr. Trollope uses in the evolution 
of his tale is a young American heiress, Miss Isabel Boncassen. 
She is so deficient in the matter of family as to be the grand- 
daughter of a labourer, but by way of compensation she possesses 
a learned and intelligent father, who is “spoken of” asa possible 
President of the United States; an ample fortune, and super- 
lative attractions of mind and person. The Duke’s eldest son 
falls in love with this young republican, and she with him. 
Her character, speech, and manners are so carefully and justly 
presented by Mr. Trollope, that few even of his most critical 
American readers would, we fancy, be inclined to raise 
objections to the portrait. In one point only does it 
seem to us that the author has failed adequately to appre- 
hend this young lady. ‘The most vital element of the American 
character is that which prompts every American to say, “1 
amas good as you.” And by this they mean, not that they 
are as good as you in birth, in fortune, or in education—such 
things they esteem mere external accidents, and therefore 
foreign to the argument—but they mean that you, whatever 
your rank and acquired advantages, have nothing morally and 
organically appertaining to you which gives you the right to 
put on airs in the presence of any other human being whatever. 








Not only is this the conviction of every genuine American, but 
if he be told that any one seriously holds an opposite opinion, he 
is first frankly incredulous, and then wonderingly amused. He 
has been informed that a Duke is sometimes addressed as 
“Your Grace ;” the information has affected him as a quaint 
sort of historical myth, and when, one day, he actually hears a 
man address another man as “ Your Grace,” and observes that 
both the men maintain their gravity, it seems to him that the 
world of logic and reason is being turned topsy-turvy. We 
have briefly alluded to this idiosyncrasy of our American cousins, 
because Mr. Trollope has made his republican heiress lay aside 
her republican irreverence altogether too easily and too soon. 
In as far as Plantagenet Palliser was Plantagenet Palliser, she 
would doubtless love him and respect him; but in so far as he 
was Duke of Omnium, she would inevitably make fun of him, 
and even look down upon him, as the victim of a solemnly 
ludicrous piece of mummery. That she herself should come to 
be Duchess of Omnium would strike her in the light of a pre- 
posterous joke,—a state of things to be mischievously enjoyed, 
perhaps, in proportion as other people might be taken in by it; 
but, on the whole and in the long-run, a state of things to be 
ashamed of, as unworthy the tolerance of a sane and honest 
young woman. Miss Boncassen is a charming girl, and her 
vivacity and her smartness are doubtless as un-English as her 
parentage ; but essentially and at bottom she is as English as 
the Duke himself, and not American at all. 

We have not space to analyse this novel farther; but it 
appears to us, from first to last, to be thoroughly readable and 
one of the most edifying that Mr. Trollope has yet produced. 
It is of more than average length, but full of matter, and capable, 
in spite of its perspicacious style, of being read more than once. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS.* 
In early times, long before the Canon of the New Testament 
had been fixed, perhaps before any writings outside the Old 
Testament were accounted canonical, each Christian community 
had, no doubt, its own tradition, oral or written, of the Gospel 
story, and of the teaching of the Apostles. Many of these commu- 
nities had scanty means of interchanging information, and so the 
manuscript left by the teacher who had converted them, or the 
notes of his preaching taken at the time, or written afterwards 
from memory, would long continue their sole authority for the 
events and doctrines on which their faith was founded. In 
other cases, difference of opinion rather than geographical 
isolation shut off one set of Christians from the means of 
knowledge possessed by others; or it might be that language 
was the instrument of separation, which kept those who spoke 
it to a Gospel of their own. So it was with the Jewish- 
Christian Church, which, as Dean Mansel in his Gnostic 
TTeresies tells us, “continued to exist in Pella and the 
neighbouring region beyond Jordan,” after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. These the true sons of the Church of James held 
by Jewish ceremonies, usages, and language; or it may be more 
correct to call them Christianised descendants of that curious 
sect of the Jews, the Essenes. At any rate, they seem to have 
at first shared in the aversion to Paul and Pauline Christianity, 
until, when that in its turn became dominant, their opposition 
grew weaker, and at last the remnant of one of their two 
branches was known as the Sect of the Nazarenes, the mildest 
and least offensive of heretics, if heretics they were to be called. 

This peculiar people, whose disposition was, in the opinion of 


| Neander, genuinely Evangelic, had a Gospel of their own, the 


” 


“Gospel according to the Hebrews,” written in the Aramaic 
language, then current in Palestine. There were many works 
professing Apostolic origin preserved in various places, and the 
defective or heretical nature of some among them afterwards 
gave the Bishops much trouble. Of the greater number of 
these, in all probability, no mention even has descended to us. 


| But among those which have been recorded, none is spoken of 


with so much respect, none, as Hilgenfeld thinks, is of such 
antiquity, as the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Its posses- 
sors believed it to be the original Gospel of St. Matthew, a 
claim which was admitted by some of the Fathers ; and it seems 


| as though nothing but the language in which it was written at 


first prevented its use in other churches. By the time of 
Eusebius, it had begun to be spoken against by some; Origen 
quoted it without hesitation, and Jerome held it in such esteem 
that he translated it both into Greek and Latin. 


* The Gospel according to the lebiexs. Try E. B. Nicholson. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Uo. 1879. 
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This necessarily brief and imperfect sketch will serve to show 
in some degree the importance of the lost Gospel, which is the 
subject of the volume under review. Mr. Nicholson has in pre- 
paration a commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, as we 
learn from his preface. In the course of his study, he found it 
necessary to enter upon the question of the origin of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and having too much to say for an 
appendix, he has brought out this very valuable addition to 
English theological literature. In the existing fragments of 
the Nazarene Gospel, there are passages of much beauty and 
interest, some of which present remarkable variations from the 
canonical narrative. The question therefore arises whether 
these can in any degree compete with the received Gospel; 
whether, by any possibility, fragments of a yet earlier account 
are here to be found. We must observe, however, that all por- 
tions of the Gospel according to the Hebrews do not come un- 
doubtedly from one source. Jerome, and perhaps some other 
authorities, quoted from the Gospel which was preserved by the 
Nazarenes. But from the original Jewish-Christian stock a 
more heretical sect had branched off, the adherents of which 
were called Ebionites. These heretics, as they at least were 
certainly considered, were “distinguished from the more toler- 
antly disposed Nazarenes,” as Baur saysin his Church History, 
by hatred of the Apostle Pauland his writings, and apparently 
by denial of the supernatural birth of Christ. Their version of 
the Gospel in question is said to have wanted the first two 
chapters, which, according to Epiphanius, they had excised, for 
doctrinal reasons. It is further inferred by Hilgenfeld and 
Canon Westcott that the Ebionite Gospel was in Greek, as 
the criticisms of Epiphanius seem to imply. Unfortunately, 
Epiphanius is a very untrustworthy author. Could we think 
that he had been at sufficient pains to examine the question in 
a tolerably careful and impartial spirit, we might be justified in 
a separate consideration of the Nazarene and Ebionite ver- 
sions; with Hilgenfeld, who even places the lost ‘“ Gospel 
according to Peter” between these two. But it is evident that 
Epiphanius did not take the trouble to compare the Ebionite 
copies with those preserved by the Nazarenes; and although 
the nature of his criticism seems to show that the copy of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews which he read was 
written in Greek, it by no means follows that the Ebionite 
version had not an Aramaic original, and was not a faithful 
transcript of the same original as that preserved by the 
Nazarenes, perhaps with the exception of certain excised or 
perverted passages. Mr. Nicholson seems, therefore, to have 
wisely treated all the fragments as portions of one Gospel, 
only marking in each case the source whence the passage is 
derived. The fragments quoted by Epiphanius are open to a 
twofold suspicion, as it is possible that they may have been 
perverted by the heretical Ebionites, or that Epiphanius may 
have misquoted through carelessness or prejudice. With this 
caution, however, there seems to be no good reason for thinking 
that Jerome wrongly spoke of this as “the Gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites use,” or for our refusing to consider 
all fragments of it that have come down to us as more or less 
accurate quotations from a common source, 

We may assume, then, that the remaining fragments of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews are nearly as accurate repre- 
sentations of the original text, as would probably be the case if 
they were quotations from a manuscript of a Canonical Book, 
made at the same time and under similar circumstances. Mr. 
Nicholson gives as genuine thirty-three fragments of this 
Gospel, and he has relegated the remainder to an appendix of 
* Possible or Probable Fragments,” more rigorously than other 
authorities. These thirty-three passages contain a considerable 
proportion of matter independent of the canonical narratives, 
but show a strong affinity to the Gospel of St. Matthew, and in 
a less degree to that of St. Luke. This independence prevents 
us from concluding, with Jerome, that we have before us the 
remains of the actual Aramaic original of our First Gospel, 
especially if we cannot think, with Mr. Baring-Gould (Lost 
and Hostile Gospels, p. 130), that “the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and the Gospel of the Hebrews” “did not differ 
from each other, except in these [preserved] passages.” The 
character of these fragments is very far removed from 
that of the admittedly apocryphal gospels and narratives. 
In the main, even where they differ most from our Gospels, 
they are written in the same quiet and natural manner, 
without any apparent exaggeration, or straining after the mar- 
vellous. The saying, “ And be ye never joyful save wheu 








ye have looked upon your brother in charity,” may well be 
genuine ; and such narratives as those of the Baptism, of the 
answer to the rich man, and of the appearance to James, savour 
more of early evangelic tradition than of wild inventions like 
the Gospel of Thomas or the Protevangelium. Have we here 

then, the relics of a very early and authentic Gospel, which 
only missed a place in the Canon through the language in which 
it was written, and the retired nature and ultimate disappearance 
of the sect which used it? Can the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, though not identical with the first book in our New 
Testament, have been written by the same author, although at 
a different time and place, and with consequent variations such 
as might be paralleled in similar cases? This is the hypothesis 
put forward, modestly and with reserve, by our author; 
and it is certainly worthy of a much more lengthy exami. 
nation than can be given to it in this place. Mr. Nichol. 
son’s view has the advantage of agreeing with the strong 
current of early tradition which assigns this Gospel to S¢t, 
Matthew ; while the internal evidence, at least as presented by 
most of the fragments, is not inconsistent with such a supposi- 
tion. On the other hand, it may be urged that signs of asome 
what later origin are not wanting. The Preface to the Gospel, 
which is, however, Ebionite, and more or less suspicious, con- 
tains a list of the Apostles, in which St. John stands first,—a 
preference which does not belong to the very earliest times, 
The strange fragment in which Jesus is made to say, “ Just now 
my mother, the Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and 
bore me up on to the great mountain Tabor,” is quoted by 
Jerome from the Nazarene manuscript which he copied at 
Berwa, and is therefore as likely to be genuineasany. Parallels 
may be cited from Ezekiel and elsewhere, so far as this mode of 
transportation is concerned. But. unless, with Mr. Baring. 
Gould, we assign the words “my mother” and “by one of my 
hairs” to Gnostic interpolation—a way out of the difficulty 
which Mr. Nicholson is too scientific to adopt-—we are met by 
a strong flavour of apocryphal writing. Here, however, we 
must stop, referring the reader to Mr. Nicholson’s work for full 
arguments on this and other points of interest ; only adding 
that Codex Bezae and some ancient versions occasionally con- 
firm the narrative of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Apart from the hypothesis which he has framed, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s work is by far the most complete which has been pub- 
lished on the subject, certainly in England, and, we believe we 
may add, on the Continent. The limits beyond which he has 
not been able to push his inquiries are stated by himself, and 
therefore need not be here alluded to, further than to say that 
all attainable information necessary for forming an opinion on 
the question seems to be put together in this volume. The 
fragments are carefully translated, the original, or the nearest 
remaining approach to the original, being appended in foot- 
notes; and full and fair discussion is added of all questions 
arising out of the text. Mr. Nicholson writes from a neutral 
stand-point, assuming neither orthodox nor heterodox premises ; 
or, in other words, taking nothing for granted, attaching him- 
self to no party, and exposing inaccurate statements, whether 
by Canon Westcott or by the author of Supernatural Religion, 
with equal severity. 

The book is written with rare freedom from foregone convic- 
tions; and, as it seems to us, with a genuine desire to get as 
near as possible to the actual truth, or at least to lay the full 
materials for arriving at correct conclusions before others. Mr. 
Nicholson adopts certain peculiarities of spelling which are more 
usual on the other side of the Atlantic; and in his desire to be 
faithful to the original, or to be perfectly fair, occasionally falls 
into a certain harshness of translation. But these are points of 
small importance, in a work which is likely to be long accepted 
as the best on its subject; unless, indeed, as is not impossiblet 
this book should be superseded by the discovery of the lost 
Gospel itself, or of a copy of Jerome’s translated version 
Should our author’s work be put on the shelf by so fortunate a 
chance, no one, we are persuaded, would rejoice more heartily 
than himself, 





POETS IN THE PULPIT.* 
TukrrE are some privileged authors who may publish what they 
please, secure that whatever they publish will find purchasers 
and readers. Mr. Haweis has reached this point of popularity, 
and he has exercised his privilege with considerable freedom in 








* Poets in the Pulpit. By the Rey. H. R. Haweis, M.A. London: Sampson 
Low and Co, 
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the work before us. Poets in the Pulpit ; consists of nine 
addresses, which “ took the place of sermons in a series of ser- 
vices, entitled “ Sunday Evenings for the People, delivered in 
the Church of St. James’s, Marylebone. _The first lecture, or 
discourse, is on Longfellow, the second, third, and fourth are on 
Tennyson, the fifth treats of Robert Browning, the sixth of 
Keble, the seventh of George Herbert, while the eighth is on 
Wordsworth, and the ninth 1s suggested by Mr. Palgrave’s 
well-known selection, The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Mr. Haweis’s animation and earnestness in the pulpit compel 
attention. It may be said of him, with more truth, perhaps, 
than it can be said, as we read here, of Milton, that he is never 
dull. Forin the Paradise Lost the mighty poet, like Homer him- 
self, does sometimes slumber. Mr. Haweis, on the other hand, is 
always bright, vivacious, and if the expression may be per- 
mitted, “alive all round.” We have no doubt, therefore, that 
these Sunday discourses were heard with great interest, and 
fulfilled the desire of the speaker. It was imperative that they 
should be slight, and perhaps superficial,—it was necessary 
also that remarks should be made about our poets, and passages 
read from their works with which the ordinary reader is already 
familiar. 

‘Tn every work regard the writer’s end.” 

Mr. Haweis’s end was achieved in the pulpit. The publication 
of these lectures in handsome book-form, and with portraits of 
the poets, is, we venture to think, an error. The volume is 
readable, if only for the number of poetical quotations which fill 
its pages, but as criticism it is shallow, and without weight of 
thought. We read and assent; we read and instantly forget. 
Let us begin, as Mr. Haweis does, with Longfellow, the poet of 
the hearth, and perhaps the most widely-read of poets who sing 
in our English tongue. Dr. Whewell said once, in the hearing 
of Mr. Haweis, “ The sweet and homely melodies of Longfellow 
have touched a thousand hearts that have been unmoved by the 
deeper and sometimes abstruse harmonies of Tennyson.” This 
is true, no doubt. Longfellow is never great, but he is almost 
always popular. He appeals, not in vain, to our feelings, and 
does so generally with a simplicity and truthfulness of utter- 
ance that afford a striking contrast to the tortuous style and 
painfully-involved expression of some of our younger poets. 
The genius of Longfellow is estimated, after pulpit fashion, 
under five heads,—his natural religion, his view of death, his 
endeavour after the higher life, his philanthropy and charity, 
his faith and hope. The lecturer’s remarks under ‘these head- 
ings are of the thinnest description ; so slight, indeed, are they, 
and so obvious, that the reviewer may search in vain for a 
passage worthy of criticism or of quotation. The remarks, 
however, afforded an opportunity for reciting a variety of lyrics 
which, though familiar as the lessons of childhood, it is always 
pleasant to listen to or to read. 

The “sermons” upon Mr. Tennyson, if they do not deal with 
less familiar matter, are of wider scope and interest. At the 
outset, we meet with a passage that calls for criticism. Mr. 
Haweis writes :— 

“Tn 1830, the revolution broke out in Paris, and was followed in 

England by a long and successful agitation for Reform. Whilst in 
literature the forces set loose by the severe Continental agitation 
took splendid and spontaneous shape in the wide-embracing and in- 
exhaustible excursions of Scott into untrodden realms of poetry, his- 
tory, and romance ; Coleridge gave expression to the mystic side of 
an intense and earnest religious philosophy ; Southey added clearness 
and common-sense to every subject he touched; Byron uttered the 
fierce revolt of hisage against social fetters, hypocrisy, and shams,—not 
always wisely, but too well; Shelley seized the finer elements of the 
deep spiritual reaction against dogmatic theology, and bade the world 
bathe once more in the Arethusan fountain of wild, unsullied nature ; 
Wordsworth, mellow with years and wisdom, standing a little apart 
from the strife of tongues, was yet deeply affected by the new social 
and political ideas, but sought the calm they could not give in quiet 
contemplation.” 
What does all this mean? Mr. Haweis, strange to say, appears 
to have confounded the great Revolution of 1789 with the Revo- 
lution of the “three glorious days of July.” Scott, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, died in 1832, Shelley in 1822, Byron 
in 1824, Coleridge in 1834, and although Southey lived until 
1843, his life’s work was wholly uninfluenced by the Revolution 
of 1830. The most obvious explanation of the error in the 
passage we have quoted would be that 1830 was simply a mis- 
print; but in that case, the reference to Wordsworth as “mellow 
with years and wisdom ” is altogether inexplicable. When the 
revolution of 1789 broke out, Wordsworth was a youth of 
nineteen, 

Other poets, says the writer, have had, like Tennyson, sensi- 





bility, word-power, and artistic finish; but Tennyscn’s chief 
characteristics are his depth and sobriety of thought, his wide 
sympathies, and his moral and religious instincts. With most 
of Mr. Haweis’s remarks on these subjects his readers will 
probably agree, but they may be a little startled by the 
assertion that Tennyson is the prince of story-tellers, and 
that in his “Harold” he has seized historical scenes and 
persons with a vigour of grip which might well make the 
despair of a Macaulay, a Fronde, or a John Richard Green. 
In illustration of Mr. Tennyson’s religious instincts, an analy- 
sis is given of “St. Simeon Stylites,” of “St. Agnes,” of the 
“Vision of Sin,” and the “Palace of Art.” In his remarks 
on the last mentioned of these poems, Mr. Haweis observes 
that the “ selfish, solitary isolation of self-culture is a beset- 
ting tendency of the age, both in art and literature,” and what 
he has to say on this subject is one of the most pregnant 
passages in the volume. There can be no doubt that men “ who 
narrow their sympathies to a small and confined wsthetie circle, 
whether in music, art, or science,’ do miss, as the writer 
says, the great lesson of human life; there can be no doubt that 
the love of intellectual pursuits may produce a selfishness of 
character almost as marked as the selfishness which is the fruit 
of sensual pleasures. So much has been written about “In 
Memoriam,” that it would be strange if a popular lecturer, 
which was the véle of Mr. Haweis in these discourses, could 
say much that is new upon the subject. The speaker’s expo- 
sition is sound and wholesome, if not original, and his remarks 
blend felicitously with the ample illustrations selected from 
the poem. They show a high and just appreciation of a 
poet whose vast popularity with educated readers seems some- 
times to excite the grudge of dilettante critics. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to exalt Mr. Browning at the expense 
of Mr. Tennyson. The two poets are not rivals, they move in 
separate spheres of song; indeed, in Mr. Haweis’s judgment, 
Browning seldom sings, although he can sing sweetly when he 
pleases. ‘‘ But he is chiefly dear to the age as a feeler and a 
thinker; he is also dear because, knowing all, and having been 
racked with its doubts, and stretched upon the mental torture- 
wheels of his time, he does not despair.” There is but one 
passage in the author’s lecture on Browning of which we desire 
to take note. “We may recall,” he writes, “how, a few years 
ago, the gifted Elizabeth Barrett Browning, now almost for- 
gotten, was thought a greater poet than her husband, just 
as Byron was preferred to Wordsworth, and Moore to Shel- 
ley.” “ Now almost forgotten!” It is to be hoped, for the 
credit of English readers, that this assertion is inaccurate. And 
we believe that it is so. Mrs. Browning’s taste was not equal 
to her genius; she rises to noble heights, and falls sometimes 
ignominiously. She is magnificent and she is provoking— 
which, indeed, may be often said of her husband also—but 
Mrs. Browning’s reputation, despite her faults, is, we believe, 
likely to grow. Is it possible it could fare otherwise 
with a poet who has written “The Cry of the Children,” 
“Bertha in the Lane,’ “The Deserted Garden,” “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
and “ Aurora Leigh,” a work which Mr. Ruskin has pronounced 
the finest poem produced in this century? We do not think 
Mr. Ruskin is right, for the poem has glaring defects, as well 
as beauties; but it has, notwithstanding, a strong vitality, and 
if, which is possible of all long poems, the day may come when 
itis left unread, there are sonnets and lyrics in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s volumes so full of thought, of feeling, of fine imagina- 
tion, that it would seem impossible they can ever be forgot- 
ten. Assuredly there are no indications that they are almost 
forgotten now. 

The lecture on Keble gives Mr. Haweis an opportunity 
for describing the ‘Tractarian theory, and the Catholic 
development that sprang out of it. Keble helped this 
probably quite as much as Newman, while stopping short 
of the conclusion reached more logically by his friend. 
No earnest religious movement can be without its good 
side, Jfand Mr. Haweis does not stint his generous praise of 
the work effected by the Ritualists. Much that is just and true 
will be found in this account of the movement, but the speaker 
would have made it more valuable, had he described in a few 
well-chosen words the sacerdotal idea which lies at the root 
of the higher Anglicanism. In theory, although happily not 
always in practice, the devout Ritualist is a slave to what he calls 
the Church, and is dependent for his religion on the mystical virtue 
ofthe priest. It is evident that Keble owns a master in Words- 
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worth, but while moving within a restricted range of poetry, no 
one will dispute his originality. Like Herbert, he is pre- 
eminently a poet of the Church, and his poems are full of 
spiritual beauty, of tenderness, and of pathos. The Christian 
Year influenced Anglicanism just as Charles Wesley’s hymns 
influenced the progress of Methodism. The two poets sang for 
different classes of the community and in a very different style, 
but the power wielded by each was well-nigh unbounded. The 
religious fervour that seeks to utter its fullest desires in song 
was ministered to by both. It would be interesting to know 
how far George Herbert’s poetry, of which Mr. Haweis speaks 
in the next lecture, added to the strength of the Church he 
loved so well. Herbert, too, was in heart a Ritualist, and lived 
up to his creed, so far as it was practicable to do so in his day. 
No one could have had a deeper reverence for holy seasons and 
places, for Church services and for the laborious and somewhat 
ascetic piety which finds so many converts in our day. The 
devotion and genius of men like Herbert and Keble afford a 
fruitful theme for a Sunday lecturer, and the special power 
they possessed is thoughtfully noted. Keble’s undoubted 
popularity is less due, we think, to his genius as a poet, than to 
the direction in which he exercised it. The Christian Year ap- 
pealed to the strongest instincts of Churchmen, and beautiful 
as his verse frequently is, it may be questioned whether the 
devout feeling that pervades the book has not more influence 
with pious readers than the poetry. 

Mr. Haweis’s lightly-constructed volume ends with a poem of 
Thomas Campbell’s, commencing with the stanza :— 

“The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ; 
A day to childhood seems a year 

And years like passing ages.” 
“This little poem,” he writes, “is a perfect contrast to Shelley ; 
it is sober, didactic, yet with a certain lightness of touch and a 
tinge of pathos and regret which save it from the common- 
place of Pope, or the dulness of Addison.” It is a pity that the 
last lecture of the course should close with a statement that 
must inevitably mislead the larger portion of the speaker’s 
audience. Pope may be occasionally common-place, and 
Addison occasionally Call, but such defects are by no means 
characteristic of those authors. 

We end where we began, with an expression of regret that a 
writer so deservedly poy ular as Mr. Haweis should have deemed 
it well to print these slightly-written lectures. That they were 
listened to with the keenest interest, we can well believe. 





CLUB LIFE IN ENGLAND* 

Ovr modern London Club life is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable, and one of the most distinctively English, character- 
istics of modern English social life. The Club, as we under- 
stand it, is an institution indigenous to our soil, and one which 
it seems to be impossible to transplant into other countries 
without losing the greater part, if not all, of its best features. 
In Paris, for instance, we hear of the Jockey Club, L’ Union, 
Le Cercle Agricole, Le Petit Cercle, and others less famous; 
and those who know nothing whatever about them may fancy 
that they have a good deal in common with our London palaces 
in Pall Mall and St. James’s Strect. As a matter of fact, they 
resemble their English prototype in little more than in name. 
As far as ninety-nine out of every hundred of their members 
are concerned, they are little more than gambling establish- 
ments. ‘They are almost untenanted by day, and are chiefly 
frequented by their habitvés in the small hours between mid- 
night and six o’clock in the morning. A steady married man 
in Paris rarely belongs to a club at all, and no bachelor, how- 
ever wild, would dream of making a home of his Cercle, as men 
doin London. <A Paris club is a midnight lounge for aristo- 
cratic gamblers ; while a London club is the daily resort of every 
Londoner who is in any kind of society, and the constant meet- 
ing-place of country gentlemen—a rendezvous for old friends 
and new acqnaintances. A Frenchman very seldom even takes 
a meal at his club, and he would as soon think of doing any 
serious work in a club-room as in the foyer of the Folies 
Bergéres. The libraries of our Atheneum and Carlton, for 
nstance, would be as much ont of place in a Paris club as 
married Bishops, and Judges with salaries of £7,000 a year. 
And we are not aware that in any country in Europe there is a 
Club system more nearly resembling our own than that which 
is accepted in Paris. 


* Club Cameos. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1879, 
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English Club life, indeed, is a truly national institution, ang 
is even the cause as well as the consequence of many of oyy 
national peculiarities. And yet it is a system entirely of 
modern origin. Not only does the coffee-house of the lagt 
century give place to our modern palace, but the very meaning 
of the word “club” has been changed. The fact is, we 
go too fast ourselves now-a-days, and have so little leisure 
to stop and reflect, that we scarcely realise the immense 
change in English social life that has taken place in the 
last three-quarters of a century. Indeed, less than seventy-five 
years ago hard-drinking and high play were as characteristic of 
what are called the higher classes of English society as Apolli. 
naris water and wsthetic affectation are at the present day, I 
is certainly far less injurious, either to society or to the indi. 
vidual, to collect blue china, than to drink six bottles of port. 
wine at a sitting; and even speculation in Egyptian Stock is legs 
generally deleterious than sitting up all night rattling dice at 
Crockford’s. With this change in English social life came the 
change in our Clubs. Our existing and almost daily increasing 
clubs assisted and are still assisting the movement. For the 
modern club is the reflex of the English nature, as the modern 
hotel is the reflex of the American nature. What the club is to 
the Englishman the hotel is to the American, and for those 
who understand and like it, the Transatlantic institution is ip 
its own way almost as perfect as that of Pall Mail. 

Now, an average Englishman is at once shy and sociable, 
He likes to be able to meet his friends when he wishes, on terms 
of equality, and to be able to avoid them when he desires to be 
alone. At his Club he can do both. He likes external materia} 
comfort, pushed to the verge of luxury. And this he finds at 
his club. He likes a good dinner, and wine above suspicion, 
without the trouble of ordering it at home, or the annoyance of 
being charged a high price at a restaurant, where he may find 
himself sitting next his bootmaker, and where the waiter is 
supercilious and “tip ”’-expectant. At his club he can dine 
like a prince for the price that he would pay at a pot-house, 
and he has the satisfaction of feeling that the snowy linen, the 
burnished plate, and the obsequious and _highly-trained 
servants who wait upon him, are all, to a certain extent, his 
own. If he wants a first-rate cigar, he can retire to the 
smoking-room. He can play a quiet rubber or a mild game of 
billiards with his friends, when he feels disposed. Light litera 
ture from the circulating library is to be found upon his club 
table, while standard works of reference and, in some cases, 
well-selected collections of standard books await his pleasure on 
convenient shelves. Nothing but a nation loving ease, and com- 
fort, and organisation—a nation of respectability and of self- 
respect—could develop such a system as this. And it is equally 
obvious that nothing is likely to do more to make society 
respectable, conventional, and fond of ease and comfort, 
than the mere existence of such a system in its midst, 
There is no doubt that the standard of comfort and luxury 
in England has been considerably raised during even the last 
quarter of a century, and there is no doubt that our club life 
has had much to do with this. Two shillings a day, which 
is said to be the average expenditure on alcoholic drinks 
of those members who use the coffee-room of the London 
Clubs, speaks of a moderation in drinking which would 
have astonished our grandfathers, and even our fathers. In 
fact, Englishmen have a tendency to make a home of their 
clubs, and paradoxical as it may sound, the home influences of 
the club are considerable. On the other hand, club life has a 
tendency to make men, and especially young men, intellectu- 
ally subservient to what is called “society,” over-particu- 
lar and ewxigeant at home, to prefer club luxuries to family 
comfort, and to develope into selfish and fastidious old bachelors, 
instead of becoming self-denying fathers of families. But after 
all, Pall Mall is not Utopia, and no institution in this world is 
perfect. 

The anonymous author of Club Cameos has chosen fifteen repre- 
sentative characters among the men that frequent our London 
Clubs, and written a little account of each,—an account partaking 
rather of the nature of a disquisition than of a portrait. He 
has exercised a wise discretion, we think, in refraining from 
photographing individuals and individuals’ peculiarities, after the 
manner of so much of the light literature of the day; and 
although he dips into an immense variety of subjects in a desul- 
tory and gossiping way, the tone he adopts strikes us as being 
uniformly good, rarely flippant, and never vulgar. 

The book, indeed, is not without a certain easy originality, 
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and though we do not always agree with the author’s remarks, 


they are frequently worth thinking over. For example, in 
} Yin g of Mr. Hubert Marlborough, of Heltercombe, an 
Pi ginary type of “the old school,” and a member of the 
imaginary Club, which is called the “ Caravanserai,” our author, 
in discussing all things, new and old, falls in, as it were, with 
the Church of England, and says :— 

«No one who has watched, even most superficially, the currents of 
“iv, but must have perceived how they set, especially among the 
or, to speak more correctly, the wealthier classes, towards 
Ritualism. We are living under a plutocracy, and Ritualism is essen- 
tially the religion forthe rich. In Ritualism, plutocracy sees itself 
reflected : it is the caricature of an ancient faith, as the plutocrat is 
himself the caricature of the aristocrat; it is gay and gaudy, and 
fond of pomp and show, like the plutocrat ; it is arrogant and self- 
asserting, its priests concealing their want of birth and scholarship 
by the robes of sacerdotal pretensions, as the plutocrat himself 
attempts to hide his deficiencies by the display of his wealth and 
money-power ; it is shallow, unscrupulous, and miserably effeminate. 
Yet no sensible man can attempt to deny that Ritualism is now an 
immense force in the country, and one that is daily extending its 
power.” 

A stray remark & propos of the sportin g country gentleman, the 
“MF. H.” is not, perhaps, particularly original; but it is true, 
gnd it is worth thinking of :— 

“ Whatever faults the present day may possess, from the one great 
vice which is generally attendant upon a luxurious state of civilisation 
it is happily free. We may be all that the cynics and satirists allege, 
but from one great accusation we are at least exempt,—the courage of 
Englishmen is as high and daring as it ever was. No poet of the 
future, as he tunes his lyre to sing of the men and manners of the 
nineteenth century, can give vent to the bitter sneer of Horace, as he 
wailed over the degeneracy of the Roman youth.” 

The book, indeed, is one of no great pretensions, apart from its 

size and typography, which are rather befitting a standard 

historical work than a book for the arm-chair or the ottoman. 

Such a volume, if any, should be of the form so dear to Dr. 
y 

Johnson,—small and light, easy to holdin the hand. Club Cameos 
se y . . . 

as a book for a spare half-hour, to divert the wearied idler or 

to refresh the jaded man of business, is not without merit, and 

. J . . 

is superior to many books of its class. The article on the 

House of Commons, tacked on, as it were, to a cameo of the 

M.P., while it may divert the careless reader, will certainly 

afford food for more serious thought for him who cares 

to pause, and ask himself Comment et pourquoi. 

The book is rather disfigured than illustrated by sixty-two 
pen-and-Ink sketches, which have rarely much connection with 
the text, but which, unlike it, are feeble, pointless, and some- 
what vulgar. They presumably cost something to execute, and 
yet they certainly add in no way to the value or even the interest 
of the book. We are not certain that Cameos is a happy title for 

; : PPY 
the book, which deals rather with the abstract than with the con- 
crete, and in which the portraiture is necessarily somewhat 
general and vague. But the merits of such a work are not likely 
to be enhanced by illustrations, however good; and these illus- 
trations, which have been supplied by Mr. Rupert Browne, are 
decidedly indifferent. 
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The Story of a Demoiselle. By the Author of “A French Heiress.” 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—This, like 
most of the “Blue Bell Series,’ is a story of merit, and of 
merit in several ways. The characters are sketched with force, 
and the French life is very delicately and vividly painted. A 
pleasanter tale, on the whole, it would not be easy to find. 


The Divine Legation of Christ. By the Rey. M. Fowle. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Bishop Warburton’s “ Divine Legation of Moses” 
has suggested both the title and argument of this book. The Bishop 
argued that Moses must have had a divine commission, because all 
experience proves that the founders of new religions cannot pos- 
sibly dispense with the doctrine of a future state, while Moses makes 
no reference to such a doctrine. The argument was not very accept- 
able to devout Christians, as it seemed grievously to impair the 
spirituality of the Old Testament ; but it was not to be easily refuted. 
Mr. Fowle applies it to Christ, by whom, he maintains, next to 
nothing has been revealed on this great subject. Of course, this will 
Startle a good many people, and perhaps the first impulse of an ordi- 
nary believer may be to dismiss the whole thing as merely an ingeni- 
ous paradox. It is, no doubt, rather startling to be told that Christ 
really could not speak with authority about a future state, inasmuch 
as by the human conditions to which he was subject he was con- 
fined as to the knowledge of it to the ideas and traditions of his age. 
But this, in Mr. Fowle’s view, is no more paradoxical than are Christ’s 





words, “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
(Mark xiii., 32.) We must say that, in our opinion, the author argues 
quite as cleverly as does the learned bishop in his now nearly forgot- 
ten book. He shows that the popular doctrine concerning a future 
state only receives any countenance from Christ’s teaching, when 
that teaching is distorted by notions more Pagan than Christian. 
Indeed, he regards the popular theology as a survival from the age of 
primitive barbarism, a view for which, by this time, many of us are 
quite prepared. Both the Old Testament and the Christian revela- 
tion are, he contends, essentially in agreement with the best results 
of modern thought, and harmonise thoroughly with our most philo- 
sophical notions of justice, liberty, and utility. Evolution, too, is a 
specially Christian idea, inspiring, as it does, “ reverence for the past, 
and hope for the future.” In short, so far from there being any conflict 
between Christianity on the one hand and philosophy and science on 
the other, they are, according to Mr. Fowle, the best friends possible. 
We believe he is substantially right. He has certainly argued his 
case ably and clearly, and produced a book which we hope will be 
widely read. 


Joan Carisbroke. By Emma Jane Worboise. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—This is a pleasant story of the domestic kind. The character 
of tbe heroine is nicely drawn, and the incident is sufficiently 
interesting to make it very readable. 

Kings in Evwile. By Alphonse Dandet. Translated by E, 
Clavequin. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—M. Alphonse Daudet is 
unquestionably one of the satirists who hold up a too faithful mirror 
to vice. Doubtless it is well that good republicans should be edified 
by the spectacle of the sins and follies of monarchs in exile, 
voluntary or inyoluntary, such as are the Prince of Axel and the 
King of Illyria. Dut the edification is doubtful for any but republi- 
can virtues, always, it is to be remembered, of the sternest and most 
impeccable kind, when the spectacle is such that the sinners them- 
selves would gloat over it. Here, at least, where instead of the austerity 
of our neighbours south of the Channel, we have the corrupting 
influence of monarchical principles, we think M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
satire is far more likely to do harm than to do good. To speak 
plainly, we cannot feel any thankfulness to Mr. E. Clavequin for 
having put this novel into English, though this has anyhow the merit 
of not lending to its subject the seductions of style. 


Matrimonial Bonds. By “ Florian.” 3 vols. (J. and R. Maxwell.) 
—We read in “Florian’s”’ preface,—“‘To those whose ideas of 
morality run in the groove adopted by the fortunate ones of the 
earth, I say,—Do not read it. But to the many who have failed in the 
matrimonial speculation, and who bear the penalty attached to such 
failure, I say,—Read, and give what help you can towards obtaining 
equal facilities for both sexes in the loosening of the marriage bond.” 
‘“The groove adopted by the fortunate ones of the earth,” we take to 
be a somewhat strange synonym for Christian. We are at least 
obliged to the writer for the plainness with which he puts the matter 
We made our choice at once, and we give our readers the opportunity 
of doing the same. 


Portry.—Songs and Verses on Sporting Subjects. By R. E. Egerton” 
Warburton. (Pickering.)—These songs are often spirited and clever. 
* Hush! Hush! Hush !’’ a ballad in which love and sport are cleverly 
combined, is particularly good. We may quote the last two stanzas :— 


** When the fox was viewed away, 

Too discreet was I to say 

One warning word to curb her keen impatience for the race ; 
Riding on throughout the burst, 
Mid the foremost well nigh first, 

As with them she had started, with them still she held her place. 

Though not a word I said, 
Still I watched her as she sped,— 

The joyfulness of triumph gave her cheek a radiant flush ; 
Close beside her at a check, 
When I stroked the chestnut’s neck, 

And her horsemanship applauded, all she said was, ‘ Hush! hush! hush!’ 


But when the day was o’er, 
And we reached her home once more, 

Her hand she gently laid in mine, to doff her riding-glove ; 
And its pressure seemed to say, 
Ere she took it quite away,— 

‘A time there is for hunting, and a time for making love.’ 
There was heard a stifled sigh, 
There was softness in her eye, 

And her heart betrayed its secret in the crimson of her blush. 
Joy indeed it was to feel, 
What she conld not now conceal, 

That no longer to my love-tale would she answer, ‘ Hush! hush! hush!’’”? 





The Poetical Works of Behd-ed-din-Zoheir. A metrical English 
Translation, Notes, and Introduction. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: the University Press.)—Some time ago, Professor Palmer 
published the first volume of this work, containing the Arabic text of 
the poems and an introduction in the same language, which he is now 
good enough to translate, for the benefit of the unlearned. We have 
a brief life of Zoheir by a contemporary, Ibn Khalli-kin. He was 
a secretary attached to the service of El-Melik-es-Salik, Sultan of 
Egypt in the first half of the thirteenth century (the Sultan was a 
grand-nephew of Saladin), and died A.D. 1258, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. The biographer knew him well, and was, in fact, ia 
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some sort, his disciple (“he gave me,” he says, “a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the study of his collected poems’’) ; but his notice of him 
is very meagre, and leaves us, if we accept the somewhat vague 
praise of his affability and goodness of disposition, wholly ignorant of 
his character. Of course, we cannot judge him from his poems. 
The literary merits of these pieces are considerable. They are rather 
Western than Eastern in style, as Professor Palmer points out, and 
are unusually free from Oriental extravagance, as well as marked by 
a certain tenderness of sentiment. Here is a specimen of his 


manner ;— 
“Farr, BuT Cor. 


Her chieek’s a sentry in advance ; 
A moon that makes the darkness day, 
Her stature is like any lance, 
And like a waving reed doth sway. 
Her eyes are ever wide awake, 
Though dreamy as a fawn’s to see! 
The moon is blurred for her sweet sake ; 
The branch is drooping on the tree. 
The fawn before her flies for shame, 
Towards the desert, far and wide ; 
No peer has she, and none can elaim 
To be regarded by her side. 
The fawn that in the glade doth stray,— 
The idol of the fane is she! 
Thou who did’st bid me hope,—I pray 
That I may ne’er despair of thee! 
To me, thou art so coy and cold; 
To others, ever kind and near. 
Our quarrel, like the wars of old, 
Doth linger on from year to year. 
Ah! that is why thy young cheek glows 
With yonder ruddy hue so fair, 
As though it were a distant rose 
Thou takest for a veil to wear.” 
His satire is sometimes too good, as in this :— 
“A foolish atheist, whom I lately found, 
Alleged Philosophy in his defence ; 
Said he, ‘The arguments I use are sound.’ 
* Just so,” said I; ‘all sound, and little sense.” 
* You talk of matters far beyond your reach, 
You’re knocking at a closed-up door,’ said I. 
Sa‘d he, ‘ You cannot understand my speech.’ 
‘I'm not King Solomon!’ was my reply.” 
It must be explained that King Solomon is reported to have under- 
stood the language of beasts. 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for June :— 
London Society, in which the history of the Bright family forms the 
subject of the “Fortunes Made in Business” article.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine, which contains a criticism by Mr. J. Oldcastle on “ The 
Young Work at the Royal Academy.’’—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
The Theatre, which completes the first half-yearly volume of what 
may be termed a very fair record of contemporary dramatic history. 
—The Argosy.—Temple Bar, which contains the first part of a new 
story, by Lady Pollock.—Part 12 of the illustrated edition of Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works.—No. 1 of the Statesman, which has been 
discontinued as a weekly newspaper, and now makes its appearance 
in a monthly form.—The Victoria Magazine, containing the first 
chapters of a new tale, by Mary Cross.—The University Magazine.— 
The Nautical Magazine, containing an interesting article on the 
‘ Atalanta,’ and the dangers to be met with on the track between 
the Bermudas and the meridian of the Azores.—Men of Mark, 
containing photographs and brief biographical notices of Sir Robert 
Lusk, Robert Browning, M.A., and W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.— 
Part 3 of South Kensington Museum (Sampson Low and Co.), a series 
of illustrations of the works of art in the Museum, the decorations, 
&ec., with brief descriptions.—The Magazine of Art, containing fine 
engravings from etchings by the Queen and the late Prince Consort. 
—Part 2 of the Great Historic Galleries of England, the pictures 
illustrated being selected from those in the collections ab Arundel 
Castle, Stafford House, and Hertford House.—Science Gossip, con- 
taining an interesting account of the salmon-disease and its cause.— 
The Catholic Presbytertan.—Social Notes.—The Antiguary.—The 
Month and Catholic Review, which opens with the first of a series of 
articles on “Irrelevant Controversy.”——Messrs. Ward and Lock’s 
Household Journal.—Messrs. Gardner’s Chatterboe Prize, and other 
Sunday-School publications —The Sunday Magazine.—Chaimbers’s 
Journal.—Good Words.—The Leisure Hour.—Sunday at Home.—All 
the Year Round.—Cassell’s Family Magazine.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Nos. 6 and 7 of the American Art 
Review, the illustrations, printing, and get-up of which are admirable. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL 

PESTIVAL, JUNE 18th, 21st, 22rd, and 25th, 
A PALACE. —Adnission 
June 18th, 21st, 23rd, aud 25th, 
d oi ele Ticket purchased before the day, 

= . Crystal Palace Season Tickets, One G winea. 

ARYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
HANDEL FESTIVAL (Dates as above), and 


o SE SHOW, July 3rd. Season Tickets 
peop i ho on all the Festival days, 1nd on 


the RoseShow daye = 

AARYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
J HANDEL FESTIVAL.—Plans of Tickets at 

OKYSTAL PALACE and EXETER HALL. 


TARYSTAL 











TARYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
HANDEL FESTIVAL.—REHEARSAL, Jane 
18th. Almost all the Solo Vocalists wil! appear at the 
Rehearsal. Slits Memo = = 
AARYSTAL PALACE—GREAT 
HANDEL FESTIVAL.—MESSIAI, Juno 21st. 


alists—Madame Albani, Madamo Patey; Mr. 
Rr vo MreGuckin, Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, and Signor 








fol. ‘Trumpet obbligato, Mr. ‘T, Harper. 
AARYSTAL PALACE—GREAT 


HANDELFESTIVAL—SELECTION, June 23rd. 
Solo Vocalists—Madame Adelina Patti, Madime Lem- 
mens Sherrington, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Suter, Madame 
‘frebelli; Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Sautley. Flute obbligato, Mr. Bross1; Trumpet 
obbligato, Mr. T. Harper. 


RYSTAL PALACHE.—GREAT 

HANDEL FESTIVAL.—ISRAEL in EGYPYP, 

June 2%th. Solo Vocalists—Madame Lemmens 

Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. F. King, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT' 
HANDEL FESTIVAL.—4,(000 Performers, 
Organist, Mr. Willing ; Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
J —Sole Lessee and Meanagor, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturdays), at 
7.45, MERCHANT of VENICE, 211th time, (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene), Shylock Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W. G. 
Wills, entitled [OLANTHE.  [olanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. “ Iolantho was re- 
ecived with the utmost enthusiasm, and is a pro- 
nounced success."—Morning Post. Every Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and 
IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday during June at 2.0 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


y ia SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mail East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY 
J SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 
‘9 till 7—Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
*Blondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Siage and 
Dioramic Effects. A Holiday in Scctland, by Mr. B. 
J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
eee specially for this Lecture. The Phenomena of 
ature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, 1s. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—‘' As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
2008 ecimens, in Cabinet.with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
PUGWOOR ove; siccicsisivccnecevascescdncstecrsarsccce 10-10 '@ 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
PRONOUN 55s csassdsnasiiiies; oteieiess-seiens: 2e OG 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,00 guineas each. 














S" STEPHEN’S, NORWICH.—A 
K CURATE is WANTED for this Parish imme- 
diately. Stipend, £150.—Apply to the VICAR. 


( XFORD GRADUATE seeks TOWN 

CURACY shortly, Suburban or Home 
Counties preferred. Musical, Aged 30. Single. 
Stipend a consideration. — Address, “ H. . Be 
Durrant, High Street, Chelmsford. 


CITY MAN, BARRISTER or 
£ CLERGYMAN, will find a refined and desir- 
able HOME, in a large and well-appointed house near 
the British Museum. For terms, apply by letter to 
“Hf. J." care of Mr. G. OSBORNE, 18 Catherine 
Street, Strand. 


VNOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
ft Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th. 


wHERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 

on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 

oe the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
orset. 


JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECLAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-flelds.—Address, Rugby. 


BRxerter SCHOOL. 


tWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two years, are offered 
for competition, at an Examination to be held at the 
School on Thursday, September 16th.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
1 OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
Herts. —FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHLPS, of the average valus of £30, tenable for three 
years, will be competed for on July 15th and 16th. 
Open to all boys under fourteen on April Ist. Senior 
Piatt Scholarships, of the value of £60 a year, are 
open to boys in the school on their entering their 
sixteenth year,—lor information, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 
PDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Eswblished 1855. Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 
HURCH PENITENTIARY 
ASSOCIATION.—The +TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY will be held (D. V.) on St. Alban's 
Day, June 17th, 1880. At 11 am.the Holy Communion 
will be celebrated in St. Paul's Church, Wilton Place, 
Knightsbridge. The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford will preach the Sermon. The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING will be held at the VICARAGE, 
Wilton Place, at 12.45, when the Report, and Short 
Papers by Miss Ellice Hopkins and other Associates, 


will be read, 
E. L. BIRKETT, M.D., 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
TH. WODEHOUSE, 
14 York Buildings, Adelphi. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Self-Heip.—-In sickness it was a 
momentous matter to find an easy, ready, and reli- 
able remedy for outward distigurations and inward 
disorders, before the inestimable discovery of these 
preparations. No invalid need now be at a loss for 
successfully managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, 
bruises, sprains, &c. Enveloping Holloway’s medicines 
are very intelligible printed directions for using them, 
which should be attentively studied, and immediately 
followed by the application of his treatment. Sooner 
or later, the sufferer will assuredly triumph over the 
worst diseases. Thissearching Ointment disperses all 
those malignant humours which aggravate many 
diseases of the skin, often prevent the cicatrisation of 
ulcers, and even kindle inflammatory tendencies in 
the system. 

















>» Hon. Secs. 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Bight Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.C.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infarmation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW OPEN. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with 
all the BEST and NEWEST LITERATURE ; 
a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRU. 
MENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LI- 
BRARY; READING, WRITING, and NEWS 
ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly 
Journals; LADIES’ DRAWING - ROOM, 
DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, 
SMOKING ROOM, and all the appliances 
and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 


One Guinea per Annum. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR CLUB MEMBER- 
SHIP, 


Two Guineas per Annum, 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR CLUB MEMBER. 
SHIP, together with 6 vols. delivered free 
from the Circulating Library, 

Three Guineas per Annum. 

Cocntry Susscripers.—An Annual Sub- 
scription of 5 Guineas entitles a Country 
Subscriber to 15 vols., and the use of the 
Club for himself and one other member of 
the family. Subscriptions can commence 
from any date. 


The Directors beg to inform the Sub- 
scribers to the Circulating Library that a 
constant endeavour will be made to provide a 
punctual and ample supply of all new works 
of interest and authority; and in order to 
carry out this intention efficiently they must 
rely, in some measure, upon the co-operation 
and assistance of the subscribers themselves. 
It is notorious that a large number of new 
books of a wholly trivial character are now 
put into circulation, for which there is no real 
demand; and the pablication of such works 
is, in many instances, only rendered possible 
by the system upon Circulating 
Libraries have hitherto been conducted. The 
expenditure upon works of this class will be 
strictly curtailed, and the funds will be 
applied as far as possible to the purchase and 
circulation of books of a high order and a 


which 


really popular character, such as the majority 
of readers are anxious to obtain upon the 
date of their publication. The Directors 
trust by this means to render the Circulating 
Library, in the truest sense of the word, 
select, while they will seek at the same time 
to avoid the kind of interested and arbitrary 
censorship that has been found alike vexatious 


to authors and the public. 


All the Books in the Library are available 
for Subscribers, without distinction as to 


amounts of Subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town 
and Country Members, on application to 
Mr. CHAS. ALLEN, the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 135 New 
Bond Street, W. 
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N ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap Orrices:—Aberdeen—3 King Street; London—1 Moorgate Street. | 

The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held within their house at Aberdeen, on Friday, June 11th, 1880, when the 
Directors’ Report was adopted, and a dividend of 25s per Share, free of Income- | 
tax, was declared, making, with the amount already paid, a total distribution of | 
40s per Share in respect of the year 1879, | 

The sum of £50,000 was at the same time added to the Fire Reserve Fund, | 
which now amounts to £500,000, and the sum of £150,000 standing at the credit | 
of “General Reserve Fund,” was added to the paid-up capital, thereby increasing | 
the same to £300,000. | 

The following are extracts from the Report submitted :— | 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The stationary character of the revenue from this Department, which was a 
feature of the years 1877-8, has at length given place to signs of movement, and 
the Directors have the pleasure of reporting that the premiums for the past year 
exhibit an increase of £8,243 10s 9d over those of the previous year, that is to 
say, from £405,689 5s 1d, which was the income in 1878, to £415,932 15s 10d, the 
income in 1879. 

The losses amounted to £227,525 15s 9d, or 54:97 per cent. of the Premiums, 
which is 2:75 per cent. below the average of the Company's whole experience 
since its establishment in 1836. 

The expenses of management, including commission to agents, and outgoiags 
of every kind not specially chargeable to the Life Department and therefore 
chargeable to this, amounted to £125,600 13s 10d, or 39:34 per cent. of the receipts, 
which is a fraction above the ratio of last year. 

The operations of the year resulted in a profit of £58,058 9s 4d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

NEW BUSINESS.—The new Assurances granted during the year reached in 
the aggregate the sum of £329,058, upon which the Premiums amounted to 
£10,841 58 3d, whereof £491 4s 7d were Single, and £10,350 0s 8d Annual Premiums. 

The total INCOME of the year (including Interest) was £213,096 11s 4d. 

The Claims were unusually heavy, and amounted to £149,135 2s 2d, of which 
£1,851 12s 7d was for endowments payable during life. | 
The Expenses of Management (including commission) were limited to 10 per 

cent. upon the premiums received. 

Annuity Branch.—The sum of £7,393 2s 2d was received for Annuities granted 





during the year, and the fund of this section of the Life Department now stands 
at £68,352 0s 10d. 

The Whole Funds of this Department now amount to £1,462,146 4s 1d. 

The Distribution of the Profits of the Quinquennium ending 31st December next | 
will take place at the General Meeting in June, 18=1. 

The following Resolution was passed at the General Court of Directors, held on | 
the 20th ultimo —“ That in future the Life Policies of this Company be payable | 


| 


| 
; as soon as the claimant's title is proved, instead of afte 
| as heretofore.” » r the lapse of three months 





LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILuER, Bart. 
Deputy Chairman—Right Hon. W, P. ADAM, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. illi x 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. ii | Fordineed ae ae ae, J, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq., C.B. Henry James Lubbock, & Sq 
George John Fenwick, Esq. | John Stewart, Esq. ‘ ; 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fire Department—E. H. MANNERING, Manager. 
Life Department—JAs. VALENTINE, Actuary. 
General Manager—A. P. FLETCHER, 





Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Company for the 
may be obtained from any of the Company's Offices or diguatian at 


—~ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


___are the best Timekeepers in the World. 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. . 
JQEPFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


re AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
——e AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 


PEDFORD'S AMERICAN | WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s, ‘ 




















B"Prorv’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


_ Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 





| ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


THE “BLACK-WRITER” 


Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black Ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters 
Manuscripts. Full particulars post free. . 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








IDLAND RAILWAY./THERE RIGHT HON. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


TO BE ENGRAVED BY T. OLDHAM BARLOW, A.R.A. 
(The Engraving will be the same size as that now in progress of the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P.) 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available, with some exceptions, until December 31st, 
1880, will be issued from May Ist to October 31st, 1880. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, 








JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 


issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, Artist’s Proofs... os me ate .». Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
_Derby, April, 1880. General Manager. Proofs before Letters ... a Se ae Do. Four do. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on Proofs upon India Paper ae sais sie Do. Two do. 


the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms,and is‘‘a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY 





ne tame C ogeek Pe eae THOS. AGNEW AND GOS, 
the MANAGER. mae OLD BOND STREET. 
‘ ISHS MANCHESTER se = owe ~=)d 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION LiverPooL ....... «+: 2 DALE STREET. 

Foe Lo Genlitemmoeny: i= negllaae First Female , 

edica. ission begun in india. | 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. ORIENT LINE 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, ° 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty STEAM 


towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 


training native agents. (2) By philanthropical | 
agencies, of which the most important is medical BETWEEN 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 

night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 ENGLAND 


pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for AND 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 eases, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society aud Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton. 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





AUSTRALIA. 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


GOUPS, PRES ERVED PROVISIONS, | 


and ae at — 


POTTED MEATS; also, = 
FRSSENCE of BE EF, BEEF TEA, LEA A 
rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
SOLE ADDRESS:— | | 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE D O U L T O N 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of | 
AMPLOUGIUS PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 








Tons. H.P. Tons. iP. 

ACONCAGUA Nota cremitune 4,107 ... G00 LIGURIA .....sscsscsserereeee 4,666... 750 
CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 ... 550 Lys y 2 5 

| COTOPAXE «0... ..csssseee 4,028... 600 cae ‘ e pied > 

| CUZCO ......... es | 3,845 ... 559 uN ++ 5,386... 1,000 

GARONNE ....... . 8,876 ... 55) , POTOSI v1 4,219 .., 600 

JOHN ELDER .............. 4,152 ... 550!SORATA .... . 4,014... 600 





The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record. 

For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 

F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 


CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


ND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


, Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
WAR E. 


As inferior Imitations of their eclebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 


and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refresbing, and in- DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
| with the name in full, ‘‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 




















easnagna 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
ich explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
which ¢xP the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


pus ora P : F . éf January, 1877. 
"Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
“ial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 

Artifice her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
caps nition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcurns, 
In fH Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 

n-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—*I have examined and tested your Painless 

— of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
ar securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 


pastveen decane Seeepeten etree erent ae 
HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
J 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 
As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer from it should 
ALKARAM. procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a 
ALKARAM. bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FBEVER. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. | LIST OF AWARDS. 
B R Oo Oo K P S Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
CROCHET AND TATTING | | ONLY Prize Mepat, London, 1851. 
| 


Only First-Class Prize Medal 
ON. | 
_ | SEWING 
| 














Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


COTTONS.. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 


cae al 
OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


NEAVE’S 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 








| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
| nutritious.” | 
| BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—* Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.’” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” | 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
ally. | 


AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


NEAVE’S 


FOOD FOOD 





FOR FOR 





INFANTS INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION .—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent anthorities to be 
the best. 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for thee COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
_20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
WiLL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“'There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘' THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
s 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“THREE 








— - 
GYPTIAN STATE DOMAINES.— 

Ri May 24th, 1880—The Administration of the 
State Domaines, composed of an English, a French, 
and an Egyptian Commissioner, nominated by their 
respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to 
SELL LAND, in lots of not less than 500 acres. 

‘The Domaines comprise 425,000 acres of Land in 
different parts of Egypt. They aro in cultivation at 
the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary 
to continue the cultivation could be acquired ata 
valuation. 

A statement of particulars and general conditions 
can be had on application, between the hours of ten 
and four, at the office of Mr. J. W. Barry, 23 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. Further particulars can be had 
on application to the President of the Egyptian State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for purchase or 
lease should be addressed, 

Cairo. FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, ) Commissioners 

EDOUARD BOUTERON, of the State 
ROUSTEM (PACHA). Domaines, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
_ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..... nasseenieeiakonsnine £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MoperRATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Z Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1830. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lst, 1880. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very sott 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 

old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLD [IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. % 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1{d and 2s 9d per box, 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





i 
REATA: What’s in a Name? By E. 
D. GERARD. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. Originally 
published in Blackwood's Magazine. 

“It is long since we have read a story in which 
excellence of plot and excellence of character-painting 
are so we!l combined. From the first page to the last, 
the reader is thoroughly interested in the story...... 
Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance 
between the in‘erest of the story, the interest of the 
cbaracters, and the mere interest of the local colouring 
itself, is very rare.”—Spectator. 

“ A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it asa 
story; and a fresh and easy style aids the effect of this 
novel, as a rolling panorama of scenes which have 
evidently been studied with keen observation.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG: or, Before the 


Dawn. 2 yols. crown 8yo, lis. (This day. 


ml, 
A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. 
3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 

“Here is the unmistakable contagious touch of 
genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity and folios 
of cleverness.” — Spectator. 

“The characters who take part in this strange story 
are worked out with consummate skill."—(Queen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
aenitliinatl and London. 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN ONE VOLUME, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CECILIA FINDLAY. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 Chandos 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.; and Belfast. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, IN TWO 
VOLUMES, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GRISEL ROMNEY. 


By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 Chandos 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.; and Belfast. 


Eighty-eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE TO A MOTHER 
ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HERCHILDREN, 


ANDON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 
OF SOME OF THEIR MORE PRESSING 
ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. 


By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Bookseller s 





One Hundreth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE 
ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN 
HEALTH, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THE 
COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, 
LABOUR, AND SUCKLING. 

By PYE H. c H Al VAS SE, F.R.C.S. 


J. and A. CHURC HI! - London ; at all Books kaations. 
Nearly ‘rote. 
BRIEF REPLY to Dr. BAIN on 
FREE-WILL, Reprinted from the Mind of 
April, 1880. By Ws. Geo. Warp, D.Ph. 
Burns and Oates, 17 Portman Strect, and 63 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 6 1d. 
r | HE BLANTYRE MISSIONARIES. 
DISCREDITABLE _ DISCLOSURES. By 
ANDREW CHIKNSIDE, F.R.G.S 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piceaditly, London, W. 


VERY DAY. This is not ordinary 
4 writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette.——“ Decidedly not 
every- -day work.’ —Fun.——* Abundance of good read- 
ing in the bo —Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, Is 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shillivg. 
D" WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of C rad 
this Disease. Fy RopexT G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L. 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww: 
London: €. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Sucet. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALU LIBRARIES. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 


vols. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of DesarT, Author of “ Kelyerdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouveric. By Mrs. Moles- 
worTH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
“A pure and pretty story."—Athenwum., 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aibé. 8 vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON, 
“A novel of unusual merit."—Athenwum, 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of ‘Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GrorGeE MacDonatp, LL.D, 1 vol., 5s, bound, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


With 6 Maps. 1s 6d; 6 Maps, Route Table, Snowdon 
Panorama, 2s Gd; 17 Maps, Routes, Coloured 
Panorama, Chapters on Geology and Botany, 5s. 

OSSIPING GUIDE to WALKS. 
(NORTH and MID-WALES.) 

“We have not seen a book about Wales more useful 
than this gay and clever gaide."—Pub/ic Opinion. “ By 
far the most amusing guide we have seen.”"—Standard, 
“ This admirable guide...... Certainly one of the most 
accurate and complete text-books for the Principality 
we have ever seen."—Manchester Examiner. “A 
model in its way."—Daily News, “ Prince of guides.”"— 
Welshman. “ As a whole, beyond comparison the best 
handbook to Wales yet published.”"—Chester Chronicle 
(1877). 

London: Hopper and StouGuTon, All Booksellers. 


J C. NIMMO and BAIN’S NEW 
‘ BOOKS. 


MODERN FOREIGN LIBRARY. Edited 
by HENRI VAN LAUN. 


French paper, 2s 64; cloth, 3s 6d. 


The RIVAL DOCTORS. From the French 
of A. LAPOINTE. By HENRY VAN LAUN. 


French paper, 28 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 


The SERGEANT’S LEGACY. From the 
French “ E. BERTHET, By GILBERT VENABLES, 


Two vole. crown &vo, price 14s, with a Map and Repre- 
sentative Ground- plans, 


HURCH WORK and LIFE in 

/ ENGLISH MINSTERS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON, By MAcKenzIE EC, 
WatcorTtT, B.D., F.S.A., Preecentor of Chichester. 

London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 


NALYSIS of ORNAMENT, with 
3 Illustrations.—See the BUILDER (44d, by post 
434d); Views end Plan, Post Office, Ipswich, and 
Galvani Mcnument, Bologna; the Cor flict of Criti- 
cism; the Profession of an Architect; Employers’ 
Liability ; Railway Disaster, America; Lions and 
Eugles ; Sydney Exhibition Awards, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street ; and all Newsmen, 





GOLD MED. AL, P PARIS, 1878. 


PRY’S! 
FRY’S) syrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA ; “A most delicions wad saluable article.” 
—Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY'S qyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the a oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


M APPIN AND WEBB'S 5 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


ois Sei 


JOSE SPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





———___ 


PRINT of the Right Hon. Siy JOHN 
FORTESCUE, of Salden, Chancellor of 
Exchequer to Qaeen Elizabeth, taken from the 
original portrait, has just been published by M tee 
H. GRAVES and CO., 6 Pall Mall, London, Chae? 
original picture may be seen. It is the only likes the 
of him known to exist, or to have at any time exj — 
and it has never before been engraved. “sted, 
The picture, having been mislaid for 
century, was discovered in 1878, after long 
Lord Clermont, its present possessor. 
This eminent Elizabethan statesman 
confounded with his namesake, Sir Joh 
Chancellor to King Henry VI., whose li 
—. by a and others, 
roofs on India paper, £1 1s each; Pri i 
paper, 10s 6d each. — nts on pial 


oe - FORKS, and “SPOONS, 


NYE PERFEC"’ rs SUBSTITUTE fo, 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary y usage this quality wi) 
wear 20 years, 


about a 
Search, by 


Must not be 
n Fortescue, 
keness existy 











| Fid ate e 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. jo at 
Table Forks eS - doz, | £110 1 
Table Spoons Pf do. | 
Dessert Forks ............... do. | 
Dessert Spoons... dO. | 
Tea Spoons do. 


A SECOND QU ALITY of Fidale-Pattern re 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen, Dessert, 17s. Teg 
Spoons, 12s, 

CUTLERY WARRANTED, ( | 

















Ha or Riveted. Table | Dossert!(? 
Bb ades at the nie lest st el. Knives ns ee we 
———| ay 
8s. dls. dls. @ 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6 : 6160 
35 do. do, do. 16 : 6166 
33 do. Go. to balance ...do.| 18 3 6166 
4 do. do, do. | 18 0/76 
4 do. fine do. do. =. 0| 21 0,90 
4 do. do, extra larg ai = 0/10 ¢ 
4 do, do. African....... 0) 38 0113 6 
4 do. silver ferrules do. 40 0132 0 15 Q 


do. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any RATLWAY STATION, 
Samples at above rates post free, 


_ S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &e. Catalogues, containing 850 Ill strations, 
post free. 
| OPF’S EXTR. ACT of ME ATC OM. 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sy?ney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for * Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 
| OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 

purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other, 
ESSENCE of BEEF-- 


K OPES 
sepecially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment, 








kor S BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 

Y OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOU PS, 

4 comprisiug Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 


gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &e. 


In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &e. 


I OPE’S PREPARED MARROW, 


from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


| OPF'S COMPRESSED V EGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
in A Vegetables, 


I OPF’S CON SOLIDATE D TEA aud 
COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 
The above Preparations are patronised by tha 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &e. 


Kore S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 


Cross. | ; ed penta eee 
5 thadlieatiaileadise PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
INPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
arpets, in the Newest Designs. 


Protection FROM FIRE. 
Brant anv wars 


P- ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


 eteieiiiimeae TO HEALTH. 
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Pein a 
C. KEGAN PAUL AND COS LIST. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Tilustrations, cloth, 5s. 


The BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


H. CHARLTON Bastian, M.D. 
“9.* Vor. XXIX of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
* 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


a N = 
HEALTH. By Professor Corrietp, M.D., 
— Corfield’s volume is one which should do excelent service. The 
writer’s style is clear, his tone throughout just and moderate.”’—Saturday 
Review. 
Second Edition, with Index, and Continuation to March, 1880. 


») > TOT 
ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
The Political History of the last Six Years, from the End of 1878 to January, 
1880, By P. W.CLAYDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 4 
«Mr. Clayden’s work commands attention alike by ifs thoroughness of 
treatment and its moderation and impartiality of tone. It will be useful asa 

1 of the doings of the past six years,”"—Daily Neics. 


permanent recoil 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer 
LonspaLe. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeers, and 1 Lllustra- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION. 


aa O rm a Oe aa 
The GENESIS of EVIL, and other SERMONS, 
mainly Expository. By SAMUEL Cox, Author of * Sulvator Mundi,” and Editor 

of the Expositor. Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 

«A more thoughtful or broader utterance of religions thought we have 
not seen, since the day when the voice of him whom many, themselves 
honoured as teachers, delighted to call ‘the Prophet,’ was hushed in death 
coves There is not one sermon out of the twenty-one which it contains which is 
not full of thought, of suggestion, of subtle exposition, of bold and successful 
grappling with difficulties."—Speciaéor. 

Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A LIFE’'S DECISION. By T. W. Attizs, 
Author of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The MODERN PHARISEE, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. JouN COLE COGHLAN, late Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street. Edited by theVery Rev. H, H, DICKINSON, D.D., Dean of the Chapel 


Royal, Dublin. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. 


By Epwarp MILLER, Author of ‘The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
&e, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The RELIGION of the FUTURE. 


BEATTIE CROZIER, M.B. 
The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 
New Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontis- 
piece, by H. M. PAGET, and a Tailpiece in outline by GORDON BrowNe. Limp 


parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


EXTENSION of EMPIRE, WEAKNESS ? 
DEFICITS RUIN? With a Practical Scheme for the Reconstruction of 
Asiatic Turkey. By Francis LLOYD and CHARLES TEBBITT. 


LORD CARNARVON'S MOTION in the HOUSE of LORDS. 


PREVENTION of PAUPERISM. Collected 


Essays. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 
Cloth, price ls 6d ; paper, price Is. 


By Jonn 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


- THE STATESMAN’S COMPANION. 





Next week, 8vo. 

, A HANDBOOK TO 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS or tHe DAY. 
Being the Arguments on Either Side, 

By SYDNEY C. BUXTON, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“An exceedingly inte:esting pamphlet."—Zcho. 
“Thé compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 
oured to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Sussex Daily News. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
pendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
fee. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full partioulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CONCLUSION of GREEN'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


JOUN RICHARD GREEN. 
Vol. IV.—The REVOLUTION, 1683-1760. MODERN 


ENGLAND, 1760-1815. With Three Maps and Index, 8vo, 16s. 
(Next week. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHZOLOGY. By 


C. T. Newron, C,B., D.C.L., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. 8yo, 12s 6d, (Yow ready. 


SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS 


—Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos. Being a Companion Volume 
to the “ Atti@Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos.” Edited, with Notes, by R. C. 
Jeb, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Professor of Greek in Glasgow University. 8vo, 
12s 6d. Now ready. 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures 


delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on 
“The Progress of Greece,” and ‘ Byron in Greece.’ By Professor R. C. 
JEBB, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 


EPHPHATHA; or, the Amelioration of the 


World. Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, with Two Sermons at 
St. Margarets, Westminster, at the Opening of Parliament. By F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


POEMS of SHELLEY. Selected and 


Arranged with Introduction, by SToprorD A. Brooke, 18mo, cloth extra, 
4s 6d. “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
*,*" Also, Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, India Proof of 
Vignette, 8v0, 12s 64. 

“Of the value of the selection as an introduction to those who have stil? 
before them the immense delight of making a firat acquaintance with Shelley, 
we have spoken ; it need only be added that the volume, as a ‘ Pocket Shelley,” 
ought to be equally welcome to others.”"—/al) Wa!l Gazette. 


NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. 


The LIBERTY of the PRESS, SPEECH, and 


PUBLIC WORSHIP; being Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject and 
the Laws of England. By JAMES PATERSON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo, 12s. [Yow ready. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. By J. J. 


STEVENSON, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 2 vols. royat 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 36s. 

“ The first of these volumes is very fascinating reading, while the s*cond 
may be recommended as practically valuable to gentlemen who have any 
intentions of house-building...... It is admirably and profusely illustrated with 
suggestively characteristic specimens of European architecture."—TZimes. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phae do of Plato translated inte 
English by F. J. CuurcH. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (Now ready, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. (Next week. 


NEW NOVEL—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown $vo, 2!8. (Yow ready. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN Morey, New Volume— 
POPE. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, a 2 
Now ready, 


The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


Tuomas Harper (S.J.). Vol. 1., 8vo,!188. (In Five Vols.) 

“ Wecan only recommend professors, students, and cultured readers of 
all sorts to study it, and to try to master it. Its pages will brace, like sea-air 
in October, those wits which are apt to grow so flaccid in the atmosphere of 
articles and of science made easy.”—Dubdlia Review. 

“Of Mr. Harper’s great industry and carefulness, and the sympathetic 
intelligence with his author everywhere exhibited, we can only speak in terms 
of sincere respect. He has contributed not only to the science, but the more 
literary and excursive aspect of the subject.”—sSco/sman, 


Second Edition, with Additional Essays. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Freeman, 


D.C.L. Second Series. Svo, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 


The ETCHED WORKS of FRANCIS 


SEYMOUR HADEN, a Descriptive Catalogue of. By Sir WILLIAM R. DRAKE, 


F.S.A. Royal Sro, 163. 
WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Balfour 


Browne, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, 


The FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 
By GrorGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. Sixth Edition. Extra feap. Stthie day. 


The AUTHORSHIP of ECCLESIASTES, a 


Treatise on; to which is added a Dissertation on that which was spoken 
through Jeremiuh the Prophet, as quoted in Matthew 27, 9-10. Crowa 8yvo, 
lds. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


1. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. small demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 


CAMPS in the CARIBBEES: the 
Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. 

“Mr. Ober devoted himself chiefly to collecting 
birds. Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada are the islands of which he chiefly writes. 
The accounts of the habits of the birds and animals 
with which the author met, ‘of their home life,’ will 
be most attractive. Of such passages, perhaps, the 
best tell of the ‘sunset bird,’ which utters its strange 
cry, resembling the words soleil coucher, shortly before 
sunset and before sunrise. The author, being an 
amateur photographer, has been able to give in this 
book not only verbal descriptions of the scenery, but 
also pictures, reproduced from his photographs, which 
have the merit of representing tropical vegetation and 
scenery with an aceuracy and moderation unusual in 
books of travel.”—Athenxwum. 


2. 
Nearly ready, in 1 very handsome vol. folio. 


SPORT and PHOTOGRAPHY in the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By ANDREW WILLIAM- 
SON. With 18 Full-page Illustrations, taken on the 
spot. 


3. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, profusely illustrated. 
The PAST in the PRESENT, and 


WHAT is CIVILISATION. Being the Rhind 
Lectures in Archwology. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, 
M.D. 


4. 
COMPLETION of MR. SKENE'S CELTIC SCOT- 
LAND. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ALBAN.— 
Book III. LANDand PEOPLE. By WILLIAM F. 
SKENE. In1 vol. 8vo. {Jn October. 


Now ready, by the same Author, in demy 8vo, 15s each. 
Book I. HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 
» I. CHURCH and CULTURE. 


5. 
{n 2 yols. demy Syo, with Maps and Fac-similes, 
price 36 


The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. Containing the Cymric Poems 
attributed tothe Bards of the Sixth Century. By 
WILLIAM F, SKENE. 


6. 
in small 4to, with Illustrations in Photography and 
Zincography, price 6s. 


“The STONE of DESTINY:” the 
Coronation-Stone of Scone. By WILLIAM F. SKENE. 


in the press, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TIMES. By JosErpH ANDERSON, Keeper of the 
National Museum of Scottish Antiquities, and 
Rhind Lecturer in Archeology. 


8. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to, with Illustrations, price 15s. 


““The LANOX of AULD:” an Epis- 


tolatory Review of “ Tbe Lennox, by William 
Fraser.” By MARK NAPIER. 


9. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, extra feap. Svo, 6s. 


ON the PHILOSOPHY of KANT. By 
ROBERT ADAMSON, Professor of Logic, Owens 
College, Manchester. 

**No more weighty contribution has in recent times 
been made to the criticism of Kant, or of Kant's 

critics.” —Professor CaIRD, in Mind for January, 1880. 


10. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Vignette of Hermitage Castle, 
and Fac-simile of Bothwell's Book Stamp, price 16s. 


LIFE of JAMES HEPBURN, Earl 
of BOTHWELL. By FREDERIK SCHIERN, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish by the Rey. Davip 
Berry, F.S.A., Scot. 

“ Not only well written and interesting. but at the 
same time so thoroughly trustworthy that it can well 
bear the teat of close critical examination. "—Saturday 
Revier. - 


In 2 vols. 4to, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, £6 6s. 


RECORDS of the COINAGE of SCOT- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Union. 
Collected by R. W. COCHRAN PATRICK, M.P. 

“* When we say that these two volumes contain 
more than 770 records, of which more than 550 have 
never been printed before, and that they are illus- 
trated by a series of plates, by the autotype process, 
of the coins themselves, the reader may judge for 
himself of the learning, as well as the pains, bestowed 
on them, both by the author and the publisher.”"—7Zimes. 


12, 
In 1 vol. 4to, uniform with the above, price 31s 6d. 


EARLY RECORDS of MINING in 
SCOTLAND. By R. W, Cocuran Patrick, M.P. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


a 


“Of extraordinary merit.”—Patu Mati Gazette. 
NOTICE—Now ready, The EGOIST: a Comedy 
in Narrative. By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of “ The 
Ordeal of Rickard Feverel,” §c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





ENGLISH LETTERS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 
9s, FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS 
being a Selection of Three Hundred and Fifty Letters, by One 
Hundred and Fifty Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Edited and Arranged by 
W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE CAMOENS CELEBRATION. 
CAMOEN 8S’ LUSTIAD S§, 


PORTUGUESE TEXT, WITH TRANSLATION BY J.J. AUBERTIN. 
With Map and Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 
* Although other translations may appear, Mr. Aubertin’s translation is definite. It will be difficult to 
equal the author’s interpretation of the Portuguese text, or surpass the faithfulness and poetical colouring of 
this translation, which may be justly considered a revelation of Camoens,—a revelation, because Mr. Aubertin 


has proved that he can reproduce what is most difficult to preserve in a foreign language, viz., the national 
sentiment.”’—Athenzum. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Crown 8vyo, cloth, 570 pp., 12s 6d, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 
In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Railways, 
and Public Wealth, since the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G MULHALL, FSS, 


Author of “The English in South America,” “Handbook to the River Plate Republics,” “ Handbook to 
Brazil,” &c. (Ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 








NOTICE —New Novel by the popular Author of ‘* Love's Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &. 


The Fair-Haired Alda. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,” ‘* Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Wess Aprrzieron, Author of 


“Catching a Tartar” and ‘Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Kings in Exile. By Atrnonse Daupet. From the French, 
by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 3ls 6d, 


Hollywood. By Anni L. Watxer, Author of “A Canadian 


Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘ Holywood’ is a book that deserves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 
on a steady improvement.” 


9 
Lord Garlford’s Freak. By James B. Baynarp, Author of 
“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—‘ A very amusing novel, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 
higher than the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp Leatuns, Actor. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Clear Shining after Rain. By Miss C. G. Hamirrton. 


2 vols., 21s. (This day. 
** Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, &c., on application. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





] Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet 
the growing demand of the age fora Higher Class of Books than could then be 
readily obtained on moderaie terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 








From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept 
steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of 
general interest, have been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, and in some 
instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having 
been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes 
of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


The Whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 





LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas per annum and upwards, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at gv atly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
«> All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 


possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S PUBLICATIONS, 








NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Shortly, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMA T I 


SECOND 
By ROBERT 


C i 


DY L's 


SERIES. 
BROWNING. 








oar 


Containing 248 & 


WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
c In Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
teel Engravinzs, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Illustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed 


on real China paper. 


y ONE THOUSAND Copies 





The whole of the Twenty-four 
regarding 


printed—each Set NUMBERED. 


re now ready, and may be obtained through Booksellers. Any Bookseller will furnish information 


terms, «ce. 





ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING.| WORKS 


By Witiram D. ABLETT, Demy i“ 123 Gd. {Zhis day. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SymOoNDS, M.A., Author of ** Renaissance in Italy.” Crown 


8vo, 9s. [This day. 
PHILOSOPHY of CHARLES DICKENS. 
, By the Honourable Atperr 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ Philosophy of ins 
Waverley Novels,” “ Reiigious Strife ia British History,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 

Js 6d. [This day. 


A NEW VOLUME of SEL ‘the P from Mrs. BROWNING 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZA- 


BETH BARRETT BROWNING — A Series (uniform with the First 
Series). Crown 8vo, 73 64; gilt edges, 8s 6d. [Vow ready. 
A NEW VOLI'ME of SELECTIONS from ROBERT BROWNING. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. Second Series (uniform with the First Series). 
Crown S8vo, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 83 6d. [Now ready. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Short/y. 


Recommended as a Prize-Book for ols and Colleges. 
The BISHOP of S. ANDREWS on SHAKSPEARE. 


SHAKSPEARE'’S KNOWLEDGE and USE of 
the BIBLE. By Cuances Worpswortn, D.C.L., Bishop of S. Andrews, 
and Fellow of Winche College. THIRD E DITION, with Appendix, con- 
taining additional Lllus tions aud Tercentenary Sermon preached at Strat. 
ford-on-Ayon, Crown 8yo, 7s 64. [Vow ready. 











By the AUTHOR of “LAW AND GOD.” 
REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Rozerts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk. FOURTH EDITION. Crown. 8y0, 6s. [Vow ready, 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir Freprertc J, Gorosarp, C.B., K.C.8.I. 2 vols. demy 
8yo. (Shortly. 
ALLAOODDEEN: a Bs, agedy; and other 


Poems. By the Author of * Constance,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Vow ready. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 
NOTICE.~The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the First Parl of a 
New Story, entitled 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, 


Jun., Author of “ Daisy Miller,” ‘The Eu :ropeans,” &e. The Story will “4 
illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author of 


** Molly ty * Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Pagliis.” 3 vols. [Short7y. 





by SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
NEW EDITION. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First] COMPANIONS of MY SOLI. 

Series. 1 vol. crown 8y¥0, 7s 6d. TUDE. Essays written during the 


. ‘ee Intervals of Business. An Essay 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second on Organisation in Daily Life, 1 
Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


vol. crown 8yv0, 7s 6d. 
WORKS by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
RENAISS ANCE i in ITALY: Age} SKETCHES in ITALY and 
of the Despots. Second Euition, | | GREECE. Second Edition, crown 
demy Svo, l6s. 8yo, 95. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the| sKETCHES and STUDIES ; 
ne : ine ie “LU un € JLES 
ies of Learning. Demy ~— ITALY. Crown Ove, wits a Feeaie 
pe piece, 10s 6d. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and TOM. 
MASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the| 
Fine-Arts. Demy 8vo, 163, 
STU DIES of the GREEK POETS. | 
First Series. Second Edition, crown | first time Translated in Rh 
c 56 med 
— 10s 6d, | English. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. nies 
STU DIES of the GREEK POETS. | z 
Second Series. Second Edition, MANY MOODS: a Volume of 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. | Verse. Crown Svo, 9s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


~” Pelé i ny a) ° r 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Volumes crown 8vo, price 3s 61 each. 

Sets in cloth, £44s; or handsomely bound in halt- -morocco, price £3, 
Containing nearly a!! the small Woodcut Llustrations of the former Edition, and 
many new Illustrations by eminent Artists, 

This Edition contaias altogether 1,626 Lllustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by! The IRISH SKETCH- 
the Author. 2 vols. | BOOK; CRITICAL REVIEWS. 


29ENDENNIS. stre | Llustrated by the Author, Georga 
PE poet gaat ated by the | Credsnaat, tole kevdh ene 


The NEWCOMES. Ill ile Ce 
NEWCOMES. s | = 
ad Dok 2a | The -MEMOIRS of BARBY 
ae q : | LYNDON; The FATAL BOOTS. 
ESMOND. Illustrated by George | Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A., 
du Maurier. | George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. 
The VIRGINIANS Illustrated | CATHERINE : a Story ; MEN’S 
by the Author. 2 vols. | WIVES; The BED¥YORD ROW 
The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. | CONSPIRACY ‘Fildes ABA onl 
Illustrated by the Author, Frederick | R.B. Wallace. ae z 
Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols, | 
7 mw Po @ 97 PP. 8; : -] SE 
The GREAT HOGGARTY | PALUADE, The BOSE and the 
DIAMOND; A LITTLE DINNER Se RAE TOR a oe eee 
; Pe i y. =; Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
Calan” isaudek ae aes | son), George Du Maurier, John 
F, ; lustrated by the Ar "a A 
J.P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. | Coltier, H. Furniss, G. @. Kilbarne, 


M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Ins: | 7 
trated by the Author and Richard | ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To 


which is added The SECOND 


Doyle, | FUNERAL of NAPOLEON, Iilus- 
The BOOK of SNOBS; Travels | trated by the Author, Charles 
and Sketches. Lilustrated by the | Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. 
Author. | 


4 AG are The FOUR GEORGES, and the 
BURLESQUES. Illustrated by ENGLISH HUMOURISTS of the 
the Author and George Cruikshank. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illus. 
PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. — hs. my — ~~ Bea 
LITTLE TRAVELS, and ROAD-| 82° Linley Sambourne, Frederic 
SIDE SKETCHES, "Iustrated by, Walker, and F. Barnard. 
the Author, T. R. Macquoid, andJ.P.. .OVRI, the WIDOWER; The 
pcenegegelll | WOLVES and the LAMB; DENIS 
The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, DUVAL. Lilustrated by the Author 
The FITZBOCDLE PAPERS; and Frederick Walker. To which 
COX'S DIARY; CHARACTER: is added an Essay on the Writings 
SKETCHES.  Lilustrated by the | of W. M. THACKERAY, by LESLIE 
Author and George Cruifshank. | STEPHEN. 





London: 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 W aterloo Place. 
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